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INTRODUCTIOK. 



The reputation of M. Eugene Sue, as a powerful, original, 
inventive, and prolific writer, is now fully established^ not 
only in his native land, but throughout Europe. The 
popularity which his principal works have acquired in 
Great Britain, during the last two years, suggested to the 
Editor of the Sunday Times the idea of a translation, in 
the columns of that widely-circulated Newspaper, of 
M. Sue's History of the celebrated Godolphin Arabian ; 
and, in transferring this to the columns of the Sunday 
Times of the months of January and February of the pre- 
sent year, it was foimd so acceptable to the readers of that 
journal, that, very many applications having been made 
to the Editor to publish it in a succinct form, he has been 
induced to offer it, with a few embellishments, in its present 
shape. 



VI. 

It may be said that, for the purity of blood and perfection 
of strength, speed, temper, and bottom which characterise 
her thorough-breds, England is mainly, if not entirely, in- 
debted to the " King of the Wind," the '* Arab Scham ;" 
and his strange eventful history, as written by M. E. Sue, 
although somewhat heightened in effect with the air of 
romance and the peculiarity of detail with which he has 
invested it, is substantially true. The painting of Scham 
and Agba, by Stubbs, still hangs in the hall of Gog-Magog 
House, the seat of the Earl of Gk>dolphin, near the town 
of Cambridge. 

A word or two as to M. E. Sue himself may not be 
unacceptable : 

Eugene Sue was bom in Paris on the 10th December, 
1804. The Empress Josephine, and her son, the Prince 
Eugene Beauhamais, were his godmother and godfather. 
His family is very ancient, and has heeh established for 
many centuries • at Lacoline, near Cannes, in Provence. 
His great-grandfather, his grandfather, and his father, Jean 
Joseph Sue, were celebrated physicians ; and Eugene Sue 
himself wtis educated as a surgeon, and was attached to the 
military establishment of the King. He was afterwards 
attached to the staff with the army of Spain, in 1823, and 
was at the siege of Cadiz, and the taking of Trocadero and 



vu. 

Tarifa. In 1824, M. E. Sue left the land— for the naval- 
service. He made several voyages to America; and, 
after sailing amongst the Antilles, returned to the Medi- 
terranean, and visited Greece. In 1828, be was at the 
battle of Navarino (*' that \mtoward event*'), on board the 
Breslau. After this voyage he gave up the sea and his 
medical profession, having inherited a very excellent income 
fix)m his father. He is very fond of amusements, especially 
fond of horses, and is, moreover, a very tolerable painter. 

In 1830, an old brother soldier said to E. Sue, — " Cooper's 
romances have much naval novelty-— quite the rage; why 
don't you brush up your recollections, and create a school 
of maritime romance in France ?" 

The idea pleased him ; and, dropping the pencil, he took 
up the pen, and has been as voluminous as successful in 
his literary productions. 

THE TRANSLATOR. 

Paris, AprU 16, 1845, 



THE 



GODOLPHIN ARABIAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE QUAKEB. 



The winter of 1732 was excessively cold, and the frost 
hard and early. About the latter end of January in that 
year, a tolerably large crowd was assembled at the comer 
of the Pont Neuf, at the angle of the Rue Dauphin and the 
Quai des Augustins, at Paris. 

Nothing was then— -or is, now, imfortunately — ^more 
conunon than the painful spectacle which had assembled 
these lookers-on. The pavement, become very slippery by 
the rime and hoar frost, did not present any holding for 
the horses' feet, and one of these animals, harnessed to a 
large cart laden with wood, was utterly unable to advance 
a step forward with his heavy load, whilst the carter — a 
tall, powerful fellow, with a coarse and brutal look, and 
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dressed in a blue smock frock, was belabouring the poor 
brute with his whip, striking him sometimes over the head, 
sometimes over the body, with relAidess ferocity. 

Breathless, and struggling violently, the poor horse was 
so exhausted by his continued and severe efforts, that, in 
spite of the cold, he was covered with sweat and white 
foam. Now, throwing himself into his collar with des- 
perate exertion, he tugged so vehemently that the stones 
beneath his feet threw out streams of sparks; now, far 
from being discouraged by his energetic but vain attempts, 
he backed a few paces, in order to take breath, and 
then, once more exerting all his strength, he again es- 
sayed, but still in vain, to advance with his tremendous 
load. Twice did he nearly fall, — ^twice did his knees touch 
the frozen pavement, — and twice did the carter, redoubling 
his blows and imprecations, raise him by a savage tug at 
the bit, which left the mouth of the imfortunate animal all 
raw and bleeding. 

A third time, after a last violent and desperate effort, the 
horse fell on his knees, and one of his legs becoming en- 
tangled underneath him, he could not recover himself, but 
fell on his side, where he lay trembling, bathed in sweat, 
and with his eye fixed on his savage owner. 

The rage of the carter then knew no bounds, and, after 
having broken his whip to pieces over the head of the \m- 
happy animal — who, kept down by the shafts, could not 
move a limb, but lay groaning on the stones — ^he, by an 
odious refinement of cruelty, began to kick the poor crea- 
ture violently on the nostrils. 

The spectators of this cruel sight looked on with dis- 
gusting curiosity or stupid apathy. The more humane 
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suggested, however, that the animal should be unharnessed, 
whilst the others kept silent, through fear, as it seemed, of 
the carter's ferocity. 

The fellow then resorted to another excess of cruelty ; 
for, seeing that, notwithstanding the brutal kicks he gave, 
his horse could not extricate himself from the heavy bur- 
then which bore him down, he took a bundle of straw 
which was tied behind the cart, and twisting it in the form 
of a torch, took from his pocket a match, and went to work 
in the most savage manner to subject the prostrate brute 
to another species of torture, saying, as he did so, to the 
spectators, who were too cowardly to interfere, " 111 roast 
the varmint ; pr*aps that'll make him get up." 

At this moment an individual passed, who, seeing the 
crowd, stopped. He was a man of ordinary stature, middle- 
aged, and - rather stout, wearing a long old great coat 
made of grey cloth, with buttons of the same colour ; a flat- 
brimmed hat hardly covered the top of his head, which 
was covered with grey and impowdered locks ; his features 
were smiling, bland, and kind ; and round his neck he 
wore a thick cambric cravat, the long ends of which fell 
down upon his waistcoat, like the bands of a priest. 
When he saw the carter go towards the fallen horse 
with the evident intention of applying the blazing straw 
to his hide, a shudder ran through his frame, and his 
countenance expressed the most painful degree of com- 
passion. 

Unable for a moment to endure this cruel and revolting 
scene, the Quaker — ^for the man in the grey coat belonged 
to that religious sect, which professes, as we know, the 
most generous feelings, and the utmost sympathy for ani- 
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mals — approached the carter, and took him firmly by the 
arm. 

The other lookers-on experienced a sensation of interest 
and affright when they witnessed the stranger's temerity, 
for his age and peaceable exterior afforded a singular con- 
trast to the athletic frame and devil-may-care look of the 
owner of the beast. 

The carter, however, turning roimd instantly, with a 
menacing look, exclaimed, as he shook his torch, "Who's 
that a pulling hold o' my arm ? Was it you ?" 

"Friend," said the Quaker, in a calm and firm tone, 
showing the carter at the same time fifteen louis d'or which 
he held in his hand, and speaking in the phraseology 
adopted by his sect ; " Mend, wilt thou sell me thy horse 
for fifteen louis ?" 

" What d*ye say ?" inquired the carter, who thought he 
was jesting with him. 

•' I offer thee fifteen louis for thy horse ; wilt thou sell 
the beast imto me, friend ?" 

" You'll buy the beggar, and give fifteen louis } — really, 
fifteen louis !" repeated the carter, treading out the light of 
his torch beneath his clmnsy feet, and contemplating the 
money which the Quaker offered to him with a half-stu- 
pified, half-avaricious look. 

" Fifteen louis, friend," said the Quaker, in his gentle and 
unaffected tone. 

" But why the devil should you buy my horse ?" 

" What is that to thee ? Wilt thou sell him ?" 

The gazers on this scetie began to take considerable in- 
terest in its progress, although by far the greater number 
did not understand the evident and practical compassion of 
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the Quaker, who, convinced of the inutility of any remon- 
strance, had but acted in the pious and charitable spirit of 
tlieir sect^ when he endeavoured to rescue a poor animal 
from such cruel treatment. Another reason — which we 
shall allude to hereafter — also mingled with that generous 
impulse which the Quaker had evinced. 

" But what'U you do with my horse without the cart ?" 
inquired the carter. 

'' If thou sellest thy horse, friend, thou must first imload 
thy cart, unharness the poor brute, help him kindly to rise, 
and then lead him to thy stable, whither I shall accompany 
thee, and then I will inform thee of my further purposes." 

" But then my cart and the wood ?" 

'' Some one will watch them for thee, friend, imtil thou 
hast borrowed another horse. If it be required, I will also 
pay something more for this service." 

*' Fifteen louis d'or !" said the carter, who could scarcely 
believe in his own good luck — '* is the gold good ?" 

" Take a louis, friend, go into the nearest shop, and there 
thou canst inquire if it be good." 

The carter did as he was told, and having tested the gold, 
returned greatly delighted, saying : — " It's a bargain — I 
agree, my tulip ; and I suppose you are still in the same 
mind ?" 

" Assuredly," replied the Quaker ; " but thou must help 
me quickly, friend, to unshackle the poor horse, for verily 
he suffereth greatly, crushed as he is by the weight of this 
heavy burthen." 

" To be sure ; and now the bargain is struck, tell me why 
the devil you have bought an old * screw' for such a lump 

B 2 
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of money ? He is a reglar rip, the old brute. Pr'aps you 
arn't no judge of horse-flesh ?*' 

" I can tell thee now, friend, that it was to free him from 
thy cruelty that I bought this poor animal." 

The carter looked at the Quaker for a moment with an 
amazed air, shrugged his shoulders, looked again at the gold 
coins, but wholly unable to comprehend such compassion, 
he began (whistling very merrily all the while) to free the 
horse, fully persuaded, as he did so, that he had to " deal" 
with a madman. 

We ought to add that the bystanders, fully sharing in 
the carter's sentiments as to the Quaker, lent their ready 
aid to release the horse from the cart. 

The poor animal was bleeding in many places, the iron of 
his heavy harness, and the cumbrous shafts, having rubbed 
the skin quite raw ; and, such was his terror of the carter 
that at his least movement the horse backed and trembled 
as if he dreaded another beating. 

" Now, friend," said the Quaker, " lead the horse to thy 
stables ;" and the Quaker, the carter, and the horse, fol- 
lowed by several idlers, quitted the quay. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE NABBATIVE. 



Wb have already stated that there was another par- 
ticular reason which had confirmed the compassionate inter- 
ference pf the Quaker when he had resolved on buying the 
horse so brutally treated by the carter. The fact was, 
on the morning of that same day letters from London had 
informed him that, in accordance with his most ardent 
wishes, his daughter had been brought to bed of a son. 
Being desirous, therefore, in some measure to show his 
gratitude to Heaven by some beneficent action, the Quaker 
thought he could not do better than follow out in this way 
one of the most charitable commandments of his sect. 

The Quaker followed his guide, from time to time patting 
the thin and rubbed neck of the horse, whom he con- 
sidered, with a sort of satisfaction, as a victim whom he 
had snatched from so wretched a condition. 

'* I say, master, you look like a kind sort of a man,'* said 
the carter to the Quaker, " and so I won't take no unfair 
advantage on you ; and, now that you cannot be off your 
bargain, I'll tell you, like a honest man, that you have 
bought, not only a * screw,' but the most vicious brute in 
the world. He is so awk* ard, so sly, and so nasty, that 
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with me he more often sees the handle of my pitchfork 
than his feed of oats ; and he is so rampaging, that yery 
often I daren't give him his feed but at the end of a 
shovel." 

" Was he, then, so vicious when thou boughtest him ; 
or has he become so unruly since thou hast had him ?" in- 
quired the Quaker. 

" Why, you see, he began to show his tricks first with 
me. I bought him cheap enough— -only gave twenty crowns, 
which is almost nothing, as you may say. Well, I puts 
him into my cart, and when the load was not too heavy, or, 
rather, when he was in his prime, the old devil would 
pull away like a good'un ; but when it was a heavyish 
drag, as it was this morning, then the downy old thief 
used to sham pulling with all his might, whilst he really 
did not draw an ounce ; and then I used to walk into him 
with my double thong, as you saw, and I didn't spare him 
a bit. You saw how cunning the old rip was ? At first he 
used to take it quietly, and not show fight or revenge, but 
at lastr— would you believe it, master ? — the confounded old 
beggar used to bear malice for the hidings I gave him, and 
when I harnessed or unharnessed him used to let fly at me, 

« 

and try to kick me. When I discovered his tricks I found 
out a capital way of paying him off for them — that's what 
I did." 

** What was that, friend ?" 

'' I didn't unharness him at all !" 

" How did he He down, then ?" 

" He never did lie down !" 

" Neither night nor day ?" 

" Neither night nor day ! I put him and the cart under 
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a shed, and he passed the night standing up on his pins, 
and then took the stiffness off by working all day.** 

** What dost thou mean, friend ? Didst thou really thus 
pitilessly deprive the poor animal of sleep and repose ?*' 

" Him— oh, no ! — he was too tired and too cunning not 
to sleep. Why, of course, he got used to sleeping stand- 
ing ; only, as in the long run he might perhaps have been 
so tiresome as to have fallen, on Sundays I used to let 
the blackamoor unharness him, and then it was really a 
holiday for the blackamoor, the horse, and the cat !'* 

" What meanest thou, friend ?'* 

** Oh ! it*s a capital story, master ; and it shows that 
there are men more brutish and savage than brutes them- 
selves. As to the cat, why it is his nature, and natural 
enough ; but as to the blackamoor, why, it is hardly to be 
believed.** 

" r do not comprehend thee, friend.** 

" Well, then, master, only fancy : I have a cat — such a 
cat, as ugly as a chaney image ; well, he is regularly en- 
chanted with this old screw !'* 

** Thy horse ?" 

*' With my horse ! I see you cannot believe it — a cat in 
love with a horse !^-only fancy. The blackamoor may make 
himself a fool about the horse, that I'll allow, because he is 
a human being, and they both came from the same place in 
foreign parts ; but a cat ! why it an*t believable ; and yet 
as soon as the horse gets home ; — but you'll see this fun 
presently. Well, the cat first jumps up into the cart, and 
then on the horse's back, and begins purring as loud as if 
somebody was playing on the tambourine. But the finest 
thing of all is, that the old thief of a horse seems as if he 
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knew him, and whinnies and calls ; and then the brute of a 
pussy-cat goes and jumps into the tub in which I keep my 
oats, and then the horse licks him all over with his tongue, 
the stupid fool ! You'll see how they do it all. I tell you, 
master, that it is just like what they do at the fair of St. 
Germain ; and we might earn a good living by showing the 
cat, the horse, and the blackamoor." 

The worthy Quaker was astonished, as well he might 
be, at the singular affection that existed between the horse 
and the cat ; but as that is one of the facts of this nar- 
rative, there cannot be a question about it. 

'* Where didst thou buy this horse ?" inquired the 
Quaker. 

'* Of one of the King's cooks," replied the carter ; ** for 
though he looks as he does, the rip comes from the Bang's 
stables, and no mistake." 

Greatly surprised at these words, the Quaker looked first 
at the carter, and then at the horse ; but in the wretched 
appearance of the latter he could not discover anything 
which would betoken his ancient and regal condition ; he 
therefore begged the carter to relate to him all the par- 
ticulars how the horse had come into his possession. 

" Oh ! it's a simple story enough. This here horse was 
the King's, and was used in the kitchen carts which run from 
Paris to Versailles ; but he was so vicious, so bumptious 
with other horses, and particularly when they were mares 
-for. saving your pardon, n^aster; this old Le-up brute 
calls himself entire — I say, he was so vicious, there was no 
doing nothing with him. Well, tired of his tricks, the 
comptroller of the kitchen, one fine day, desired that the 
animal should be sold ; but, as nobody could be found to 
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buy the old scamp— for his character was known far and 
wide, and he ate more than he was worth — ^he was given to 
one of the under-cooks, who agreed to keep and feed him. 
Well, my cook was very grand at having a horse for 
his keep only: but what happened? ,Why, one day the 
horse nearly ate up the cook at one bite, for he seized him 
by the loins, and bit out a great part of his breeches, and 
body at the same time. So my cooky, who was precious 
sore on the subject, wouldn't have no more to say to the 
old brute. I knew one of the scullions, and he told me I 
might buy the horse for thirty crowns. I oflTers twenty, 
and after some chaffer, I gets him for the money ; but he 
was really dear at that price, and so I thought that you 
was making game of me, master, when you offered me fif- 
teen louis." 

*' But, my friend, dost thou know where this horse was 
before he came to the King's stables ?" 

" I ! — ^no— that is, yes ; he came from a country a long, 
long, long, way off — the blackamoor knows where }" 

" Who is this person, whom thou speakest of so con- 
tmuaUy ?" 

" A beggar ! — an unfortunate devil — a mumper with 
a mahogany-coloured phiz, and of the same country as the 
horse; for the scullion told me that this old screw, with 
half a dozen others like him, was sent to the King last 
year by some nigger king of a country near where the 
Turks live. You see, master, what a pretty use they made 
of the present. The fact was, all these fine nags wem't 
worth the corn they swallowed, so they sent some of 'em 
off to the gardeners and wagons, where they soon dropped 
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down dead ; and others have been sold, like this cretur, 
and haven't turned out a bit better than he has." 

Thus informed of the foreign extraction of the horse, 
which had been sent as a present to the King of France, 
the Quaker looked once more at his new purchase. Al- 
though he was not 2>, judge of horse-fleshy still the worthy- 
Englishman had seen a great many nags in his day, yet his 
fresh examination did not present to his eye any peculiar 
or visible qualities by which the horse could have merited 
so honourable a distinction. 

One thing excited the Quaker's curiosity very much : it 
was the attachment which seemed to exist between the 
horse and the man whom the carter called the blackamoor. 
So he said to him, *' Tell me again,^friend, who is this man 
whom I imagine is an African, and whom thou callest the 
blackamoor — where is he ?" 

" The blackamoor— oh ! he came to France with the 
other chaps who brought the horses — and they all seemed as 
if they were cut with the same knife out of the same stick 
of ebony — but he either couldn't or wouldn't return with 
his mates, for when they left Versailles he stayed behind, 
living on charity whilst the horse was in the King's 
stables ; and when the old brute came to me the black- 
amoor followed him, and he lives by begging his bread 
in my neighbourhood." 

" This man, then, is greatly attached to the horse." 

" Attached, do you call it ? Ah ! I believe you ! — 
attached like the thong to the handle, the lazy hound— one 
is as good-for-nothing as the other. But that's not all. 
Why, didn't the African, as you call the blackamoor^ try 
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and make me understand by his antics and gestures— for 
you must know that the nigger is as mute as a mackarel or 
a horse, for he hasn't a tongue as long as this — didn't he 
make me understand that if I liked he would clean and 
attend to the horse for nothing? But what's the use of 
rubbing and cleaning ? — nothing but a set of useless rubbish, 
only fit to make horses as tender and delicate as women. 
Besides, do I clean myself ? Do I rub myself down ? Do 
I take any care of myself ? Pooh ! to be sure not — ^what^s 
the use ? So why should an animal want rubbing and 
cleaning, I should like to know ?". 

*' But I hope, my friend, that thou hast not refused unto 
thy poor fellow-creature, already so unfortunate, the per- 
mission to see the horse as often as he may have desij ed to 
do so ?" 

'* Why, I was very near forbidding him, because I believed 
that it was the rigs and tricks of Master Blackamoor what 
made the horse so vicious with me ; but as it amused me to 
see them together — it was so precious funny — why, I didn't 
stop their acquaintance. Only imagine the life they led ! 
As soon as I went out, the brute, who passed the night in the 
shed with my horse, went out, too, to beg his daily bread ; 
but when I returned I was certain to find the blackamoor 
and the cat waiting for the horse. If I wftuld not allow 
the old screw to be unharnessed or touched, why the brute 
would, remain for hours squatting on his hams, like a mon- 
key, and never taking his eyes off* the horse, but actually 
going to sleep in that posture ; but when I wanted to see 
the blackamoor play up his antics, I had only to allow him 
to carry the horse his feed, and take him out of the cart, as 
I did on Sundays, and then, master, it was really enough to 
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burst your sides with laughing. You should just have 
seen that devil of a Mute go and come, and turn about the 
horse, and kiss him and stroke him, and take his head in 
his hands, leap on his back and scramble down, then climb 
up again, and then, in spite of my orders, try to. rub off 
patches of mud and clay which stuck to him, and rub his old 
eyes with his hand ; and if there was a * raw* or two, which 
he always had — 'cos I never would have anything done to 
'em, as they were as good as spurs to make him mend his 
pace, or stick to work — them Dumby would look at him for 
an hour at a time, as if his heart would break. But, better 
than all, once I surprised him, when, for want of some- 
thing better, he was breathing with all his might on a sore 
place which the horse had on his head. I tell you, master, 
I have a little girl, who is the picture of me — and that's flatter- 
ing to a tender parent— but devil fetch me, if I think I love 
that ^1 better than the blackamoor loves the old horse !" 

'' And, as it seemeth, the horse loveth the African, too," 
said the Quaker, touched almost to tears by this singular 
attachment. 

*' I believe you ! — and it is even funnier than the cat, 
who is, also, always present at these freaks. As soon as 
the horse sees Dumby, the nigger, if he is in harness, he 
whinnies as if he were calling him, lays back his old ears, 
and scrapes with his foot ; but if I let him be unharnessed 
and go loose in the stable, then the play begins, and never 
did I see such a * lark !' The nag lies down, then gets up, 
stretches out his head, and bends himself almost double, and 
makes funny sounds with his voice ; and I assure you, mas- 
ter, they all seem to try which can make the biggest fool of 
himself." 
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** And did not all this touch thee, friend." 

'* Touch me ? — ^yes, if you mean didn't I just laugh at 
all these grimaceries when I was in the humour ; but one 
day it made me angry, and then wasn't there a ' spree ?' 
That day I had given the old horse a precious good wollop- 
ing with the whip handle, and then didn't Dumby fly in a 
passion. Why, he tried to seize hold of me ; but in a mo- 
ment, as you may suppose, smash went my fist (and the 
carter doubled his enormous paw). I wasn't much alarmed 
at the blackamoor, who is as thin as a bulrush, so, after 
having given him a hiding to teach him not to meddle 
with what didn't concern him, I began to give the horse 
some more clips under his belly. Well, then the fool of a 
Dumby began to cry at such a rate — ^yes, he did : he whose 
eyes seemed always as dry as cleft wood — and at last he 
actually threw himself at my knees, and, turning round his 
back, made me a sign to fiog him instead of wopping the 
horse. What d'ye think of that, master? Mustn't the black 
be a confounded fool f" 

When the Quaker heard the brute speak so unfeelingly 
of the attachment which united these two poor creatures, he 
was deeply affected, and felt still more satisfied at having 
followed up a feeling of compassion, which also determined 
him to re-unite the man and the steed whom a capricious 
destiny had brought into France after the numberless vi- 
cissitudes which we will now relate. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SCHAlt AND AGBA. 



The carter had told no more than the truth. This horse, 
so lately harnessed to a heavy and degrading vehicle, was 
one of the eight Barbs which the Bey of Tunis had sent 
over as a present to the King, Louis XV., in 1731, after a 
treaty of commerce had been concluded in his name by the 
Vicomte de Manty, the naval commandant on that station. 

After having attracted the attention, or rather curiosity, of 
the King and his court for a few brief moments, these eight 
Barbary coursers, with their, rapid and fiery step, their 
wild look, and lean and wasted frames, still suffering from 
their sea voyage and land journey, were at first placed in 
the royal stables, where they were treated with very little 
care, which very speedily degenerated into actual and 
extreme neglect. 

The qause of this want of attention is easily explained. 
The King, Louis XV., preferred, for war or the chase, the 
English horses usually bred in the county of Sufiblk — short 
loined, well ribbed up, and going close to th%ground, and 
which in France acquired the name of caurtauds (crops). 

But, as a King's taste always forms and guides the 
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fashion, we may easily imagine the contempt and derision 
with which the Barbs were receiyed, with their thin and 
flat forehands, their projecting bones, and their lean and 
sinewy frames, which are the characteristic marks of this 
splendid race, the more valuable because it is piimitive, 
and, as such, bred and preserved with a religious care in 
the Eastern climates. 

Of the eight Tunisian slaves sent from Africa by the Bey 
to conduct the horses which he presented to the King of 
France to their station, Agba, the mute (whom the carter 
vulgarly called the blackamoor), was the only one who still 
remained in France. Instead of returning to Marseilles, 
and thence to Tunis with his companions, Agba had no 
doubt concealed himself, in order that he might not be 
separated from the horse which he had brought up, and loved 
passionately, as Arabs love their horses^that ' is, with 
intensity ; and, besides, the animal was doubly endeared 
to him through a singular circmnstance, wkich had elicited 
the excessive attachment of the Moor, and which is far 
from being without example. 

Some subaltern authority in the King*s mews, too, had 
unquestionably taken an interest in the Mute, and facili- 
tated his intention of remaining behind, for he did not quit 
the stables at Versailles, but lived there on charity. 

Whilst Scham belonged to the King^s household, Agba 
easily obtained from the skulking grooms permission to 
dress and attend the Barb himself; but when the horse 
left the service of the provision wagons for the employ of 
the carter, the Mute followed, and > shared the miserable 
fate of the ill-used animal. 

And yet the horse so greatly undervalued in France (to 
Agba's great grief and anguish) was one of the most 
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promiBing descendants of one of the most ancient races of 
Barbary, and called, in consequence of their strength and 
speed, the " Race of the Kings of the Wind." 

The Bey of Tunis believed that he was making Louis 
XV. a splendid present, and one perfectly royal of its 
kind, when he sent Scham (so the horse was named) for 
his acceptance, who, according to the invariable usage, 
carried his detaiiled and brilliant genealogy in a small bag 
of camels' hair, richly embroidered, and suspended from 
his neck by a silken cord half red and half gold colour. 
But, on his arrival at the King's stables, this precious 
bag, as well as many amulets destined to preserve him 
from the miserable fate which .awaits so many of his 
brethren, was taken from the noble Scham's neck, and 
disdainfully thrown to the horseboys. 

Aghast at this sacrilege, and terrified henceforward at 
the unhappy destiny suspended over the head of Scham, 
Agba had religiously picked up and preserved these relics, 
hoping one day again to decorate his beloved steed with 
them, arid thereby place him safely beyond those num- 
berless miseries which, as we have already seen, had 
overwhelmed poor Scham, and which Agba, in his utter 
•despair, attributed entirely to the loss of the amulets. 

The attachment of the Moor for his horse may be easily 
conceived. The Mute had never left the breeding stables 
of the Bey of Tunis, and Scham had been born under his 
very eyes, gradually, and day by day, developing his 
marvellous powers and properties. But that which for 
Agba had been, and still was, a constant subject of interest, 
meditation, fear, and hope, was to see his horse unite in 
himself two prophetic and contradictory signs, the one 
good and the other bad, whose potency, according to the 
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superstitious ideas of the Orientals, was certain to 
exercise the most extraordinary influence over the career 
of Scham. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the Moors and 
Arabs, who are deeply skilled in horse-flesh, acknow- 
ledge seventy prognostics of good or bad luck, which they 
refer to in drawing their horoscopes of these animals ; and, 
by a most singular chance of confirmation, Scham had two 
marks of unfailing power, one of which denoted a most 
wretched life, and the other a lengthened and most brilliant 
career. The first was a sort of wheatear, formed in the 
middle of his chest by a whimsical arrangement of hair ; 
%tnd the Arabs consider these wheatears as amongst the 
most threatening presages that can menace a horse^s ca- 
reer. The second — which, on the other hand, announced 
a life as long as it would be illustrious for the good steed 
and his numerous progeny — was a small milk-white spot, 
which Scham (whose colour was a bay brown) had on the 
near hind foot. 

Wavering constantly between the good and evil destiny 
of his horse, we may imagine the terrible alternations of 
hope and despair under which Agba had sufiered since he 
quitted Tunis. Scham having been in the first instance 
destined to be a gift to the Ring of France, one of the most 
potent monarchs in the world, the Moor, when he learned 
that fact, recognised therein the preponderating influence 
of the " white spot ;" but when he saw his dear and che- 
rished Scham turned out of the King's stables, and used in 
thie wagons which served the kitchens — and afterwards ex- 
pelled even thence, and sunk down to a wood-cart — ^Agba, 
in this fearful falling off, in spite of himself, recognised the 
power of the " wheat«ar," rendered still more unfortunate 
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by the loss of the amulets, which Agba did not dare to put 
on the Barb again, for fear of a fresh and even more brutal 
profanation from the merciless carter. 

Thus tossed about by perplexities, Agba often expe- 
rienced the bitterest anxiety, whilst at other times, more 
reconciled, he did not abandon all hope for his beloved 
Scham. In his present distress he saw a time of great 
trial ; and then, with the blind faith of an Oriental in the 
fiital and imperious influence of presages, he again assured 
himself, and thus accounted to himself for the extreme in- 
terest which he took in the Barb— 

'^ If Scham had been destined to be utterly miserable,'' 
argued the Mute, ** 1 must have abandoned him to the will 
of the Prophet ; for, unable to effect anything in Scham's 
behalf, I should have bewailed or approved of his inamut- 
able destiny ; but these two presages of good and evil, 
so very wcmderful, announce vicissitudes from which he 
may extricate himself to his own exceedingly great glory ; 
Thus, as his fate must be imcertain, I ought never to 
cease partaking of it ; for, in truth, God has not settled it 
that Scham should be always unhappy and unfortunate, 
because he has marked him with the '' white spot'* of good 
fortune on his right leg behind ; and moreover, he has not 
willed it that he should be for ever lucky, inasmuch as he 
has branded him with a '^wheatear" in the chest. God 
alone is great, and his law is the law !" 

However, despite his habit of stoical resignation to the 
decrees of Providence, when he sometimes witnessed the 
degrading phase to which Scham had descended, when he 
drew a base huckster's cart, Agba lost all hope. Then, 
in his despair, he considered the hour of the ''white spot" 
come and gone, and trembled when he recollected that the 
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fatal "wheatear" might perhaps be for ever in the ascend- 
ant over the destiny of Scham. 

In sober truth, before he came into France, what was 
there that had been lacking in the glorious career pro- 
mised to Scham by his good destiny ? 

Scham, the fierce descendant of so many illustrious an- 
cestors, had he not been treated by the Bey with that 
touching regard which the Orientals feel and display 
towards their liorses ? Had not Scham eaten oats and 
dour a from the hand of his master, and frequently drank 
the milk mingled with maize out of a trough of whitish 
marble ? Had not Scham, in all his pride and glory, cara- 
coled beneath his caparisons of tiger skin or Angora ? Had 
he not joyously shaken the silken rein, glittering with gold 
and purple, and covered with foam the steel of his bit, 
damasked with sUyer ? Had he not a thousand times 
darted forth with the rapidity of lightning in the races of the 
Desert, in which he always came off the conquerer ? — and 
at other times, did not triumph invariably attend him in the 
game of the Djereed ? (a martial sport, the noble image of 
war, in which Scham shone forth pre-eminent for his supple- 
ness, his grace, and his activity) — and had he not already 
been eminent on the endless sands of the Desert for his in- 
imitable swiftness ? Then, as gentle and controllable as 
he was ardent and high-mettled, at evening, at the hour of 
repose, during the excursions of the Bey, when the caravan 
was sheltered beneath the umbrageous palm trees, and the 
stars were glittering in the dark blue eastern sky, had not 
Scham often lifted up the folds of the green and red tent to 
lick the hands of his sleeping master ? In fine, had not 
Scham reigned at will as sultan over the most beautiful and 
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SB of the Bey, deslmed to perpetuate the ^pofc- 

lesa race of the " Kings of the Wind ?" Then {thought 
A^ba) That freah happiness cou!d the poor Barb pretend 
to in this cold and accursed knd of France ? 

But we will now return to the carter and the Quaker, 
who had quickly arrived at Scham'a stahles, where they 
found the Mute and his faithful cat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE IkCAN, THE H0B8E, AND THE CAT. 

The carter lived in the bottom part of a sort of hovel in 
tiie Rue GuSn^gard, the entrance to which was confined, 
dark and high walls intercepting the air and daylight. On 
the right hand there was a well, dank and dripping ; whilst 
on the left was a long, narrow shed, sheltered by a pent 
covered with tiles and moss. It was into the darkest cor- 
ner of this shed that Agba continually retired. He was 
there when the Quaker arrived, and the carter said — 

" There's Dmnby ; I know'd he*d be there a waiting 
with his cat." 

The Quaker looked, and discovered Agba, motionless, 
pensive, and no doubt absorbed in reverie, for he had 
evidently not heard anything. 

The Moor appeared about thirty years of age. He was 
small, thin, and clad in his Oriental costume, now worn 
down to the merest rags. His copper complexion had an 
expression of cleverness, gentleness, and singular intelli- 
gence ; his nose was straight and well formed ; his beard 
black and curly, but not thick ; his cheek-bones were pro- 
jecting, his cheeks full of wrinkles ; and a small turban, 
which had once been white, encircled a forehead as brown 
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and bright as gilded bronze. Agba was squatting on 
his hams, and almost covered with a cloak with a large 
hood, made of camels' hair, very thick, and of a blackish 
hue, which fell in stiff and heavy folds down to the Moor's 
feet, which were quite bare, in spite of the cold weather. 
A dark grey cat, striped with white, such as we call in 
England a " tabby," which the mute held firmly to his 
bosom, and which seemed to be quietly sleeping, awakened 
by the noise, made a motion, which disturbed the Moor 
from his sombre reflections, for he shuddered as he ex- 
amined the new comer with a sort of disquietude ; but as 
soon as the Mute heard the rattling of the harness and the 
noise of the horse's feet, he rose suddenly and went towards 
the door, to see if he could make out the cause of this un- 
expected return. 

But what was Agba's astonishment when he saw Scham 
unencumbered and freed from his cart ; Scham, whom his 
master seemed to be treating with a sort of kindness, instead 
of ill-using him as usual, as he came along the dark, nar- 
row, and slippery entry which led from the street to the 
yard and shed. As for the cat, he made two bounds, and 
was on the back of Scham, who, for the first time, ap- 
peared almost insensible to his friend's caresses, so greatly 
was he himself astonished . at the extraordinary alteration 
in his master's behaviour. 

With a perturbed air the Moor threw his sharp and 
piercing eyes alternately from the horse to the Quaker, 
and from the Quaker to the carter ; then seeing the gentle 
and benignant countenance of the former, who, every now 
and then caressed Scham, Agba had, in despite of himself, 
a ray of hope when he reflected that the fatal influence 
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of the " wheatear" on the chest might perchance be yield- 
ing in its turn before the happier destiny of the ''white 
spot" on the near hind foot. 

In truth, nothing could be more touching than the ex- 
pression of constraint, wonder, and intense interest which 
animated the features of the Mute whilst he was examining 
Scham with the tenderest and most scrutinizing attention. 
But suddenly he knelt down, clasped his hands with an air 
of desperation, and darted at the carter a look of hatred 
as rapid as the lightning, and as terrible. 

Agba had discovered that the knees of the unfortunate 
Scham were dreadfully broken, his two heavy falls on the 
frozen pavement having cut them to the quick. Seeing the 
two wounds streaming with blood, the Moor, bendt his head 
on his chest in deep distress, and dropped his hands on 
his thighs: to see Scham broken-kneed, was, according 
to his Oriental ideas, the depth of misfortune and degra- 
dation ! 

The Quaker could not repress his emotion at this sight, 
yet still joyfully anticipated the surprise which the Moor 
would feel when he knew all. 

" Doth the African understand the French language ?" 
he inquired of the carter. 

"Oh! yes, master; very well — that is, for certain 
things, just when he chooses. He's by no means such a 
fool as he looks — ^he an't." 

" Friend !" said the Quaker to the Mute, in a voice full 
of benevolence and sweetness, " wilt thou take the harness 
from off the horse, rub him down, and give him a feed }" 

The Moor was so deeply absorbed by his painful reflec- 
tions that the Quaker was compelled to repeat his question. 
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which he did, at the same time striking him gently ofn the 
shoulder to arouse his attention. 

When Agba heard the Quaker's question he shook his 
head feorrowfuUy, made his Oriental salute by bowing his 
head, and, whilst his dark eyes were swinmiing in tears, 
regarded the carter with a look of ilUrepressed fear and 
anger. 

" Oh ! you may do it — ^you may play Tom-fool with the 
old rip as much as you like," said the brute ; " he doesn't 
belong to me no longer, but to this werry respectable gem- 
man." Then, addressing the Quaker, he added, " And 
now, master, I must be off to try and get another nag. 
Much obliged t'ye for the bargain, and I wishes you no end 
of joy with him. If you haven't got no stable, I can lend 
you this shed till you gets one," and, making a bow to the 
Quaker, he left the hovel. 

At first the Moor had been unable to imderstand the 
words of the carter, but when he saw him retire, and heard 
the Quaker repeat his directions, he cast himself at his feet, 
took hold of the skirts of his coat, which he kissed respect- 
fully, and tried to give utterance to his joy in various inar- 
ticulate and singular sounds, the only language which the 
poor creature possessed. 

'* Arise ! arise ! friend," said the Quaker. " It is before 
thy God alone that thou shouldst prostrate thyself. Now 
tend the horse carefully — ^for he is my property — and hence- 
forward thou shalt not again quit him if thou art willing 
to serve me, and wilt promise to demean thee as becometh 
a good and a faithful servant." 

At these words Agba, clasping his two trembling hands 
with deep emotion, and looking at him with eyes that 
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seemed stupified and expanded with surprise, with lips 
half opened, and leaping for very joy, again cast himself at 
the Englishman's knees ; and then, at the risk of upsetting • 
the worthy man — ^but little accustomed to the forms of sub- 
mission and respect used by the Orientals — ^Agba, in his 
transport, took the right foot of the Quaker, and placed it 
respectfully on his own forehead, desiring thereby to testify 
to his new master that he made a sacred engagement to 
serve him all his life as a most faithful slave. 

" Good — good — good !" said the Quaker, staggering, and 
very glad to lean against one of the door-posts for support. 
*' I repeat to thee, that man made in the image of another 
man ought not to kneel before him. Be thou honest and 
faithful, and thou wilt repay me all that I may have done 
for thee ; but now bestow thine attentions on this poor crea- 
ture, who greatly ueedeth them, for, of a truth, it hath 
suffered very grievously." 

Agba immediately took off his cloak, and, stripping his 
skinny but nervous arms, went towards Scham, whom he 
regarded for an instant with a deep and heartfelt expression 
of happiness. 

He then, with a sort of frenzy in his manner, went to work 
to free the horse from his heavy harness. The weighty 
collar, covered with blue sheepskin, the ponderous saddle of 
painted wood with brass nails, the bridle of rough leather, 
the bit of rusty iron, were all in succession, rapidly flung on 
the ground by the active Agba ; and then, taking from one 
of the pockets of his cloak a pair of horsehair gloves, 
which had a thumb and no fingers, but covered the rest of 
the hand, the Mute began to rub Scham down after the 
fashion of the Moors of Tunis, who never use a currycomb 
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lest the teeth should injure the fine and silky coats of their 
thorough-bred horses. 

Scham, thus stripped of his harness, was now closely 
examined by the Quaker. 

He was a horse of deep bay brown, fifteen hands high, 
having, as we have said, a small white spot on his near 
hind leg. Scham's leanness was frightftd, the projecting 
bones seeming ready to pierce through a skin so naturally 
fine and delicate, that it had been almost rubbed raw all 
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over by its contact with the ponderous collar and iron shafts 
of the cart. Dust and filth covered the poor animal, and 
rendered dull and murky the colour of his coat, which was 
once so fine ; and his mane was tangled, rough, and un- 
even. Yet, overlooking the want of grooming and con- 
dition, a judge wotdd have admired the bony frame of 
Scham, which was singularly beautiftd : the deep chest, 
that- sure si^ of strength of lungs, plainly indicating 
that Scham could, without distress or uneasiness, scud 
over a long course at a great pace, the increased respira- 
tion becoming easy to him from the extent of those 
organs. As to Scham's speed, it must have been pro- 
digious, judging from the build and muscular develop- 
ment of his limbs, so exquisitely proportioned as to ob- 
literate all thought of the degrading marks on his knees. 
His large gaskets — ^firm, broad, and remarkably long — 
seemed as if they were steel springs to members of iron : 
Scham's incomparable beauty, as one of the most illustrious 
descendants of the " Kings of the Wind," being especially 
denoted in these remarkable and perfect points. 

Truly, as nothing in the creation is perfect, jealous and 
conceited persons, always ready to detect an imperceptible 
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spot in the most perfect diamond, or to seek a wrinkle be- 
neath a smile, would no doubt have espied that, in spite of 
the imequalled lightness of his forehand, Scham's head was 
rather deficient in grace as to the way it was put on. It 
was rather long : but what then ? — ^In spite of this hardly- 
discernible defect, was not that head replete with character 
and beauty ? Were not his broad forehead, his large pro- 
jecting eyes, with their balls of a deep topaz colour^ and 
sparkling with light— did not the whole, in fact, even to his 
foil and open nostrils, which were always working, give to 
this glorious Barb the most haughty, the wildest, and the 
most sagacious appearance ? 

At length, by dint of brushing Scham with his horsehair 
gloves, Agba seemed to peel off the mask which covered 
his Hmbs, and give him a new aspect. As the filth and 
grime fell from him, the coat of the Barb appeared darker 
and darker, and niarked here and there with dappled spots, 
almost tan colour. Then Agba took a sort of glove, made 
of very thick velvet, and intended to supple and polish the 
coat ; but in vain did he ply his patient skill, such had 
been the misery and muck in which the poor animal had 
languished, that, instead of becoming silky, spft, and close, 
like black satin, and shaded with yellow and bluish tints, 
the hide of poor Scham remained rough, coarse, and staring. 
Still, the steed was hardly to be recognised ; for his thin 
and long black mane, carefully washed by Agba, waved 
lightly on his neck, and his tail, a real plume of silk, fell 
from his broad rump like a shower of jet. 

Unquestionably, the traces of his past suffering still re- 
mained : but now might be seen in the Barb such a noble- 
ness, such a pureness of origin, that the worthy Quaker, al- 

D 2 
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though anything but a connoisseur in horseflesh, was much 
struck, and said to himself, " When the poor brute shall 
have grown plump, although injured at his knees, he will 
make a famous ambling pad for my son-in-law, the minister. 
The steed appeareth gentle and tractable as a lamb ; it is 
ill at ease, which alone hath reduced him. Let me see : 
I am sure that the Lord willeth that my good action shall 
be profitable unto me, and I will add another even more 
meritorious, by drawing this poor brute from his misery. 
A man thus attached to a horse must have a good heart, 
and it would be cruel to separate them. It will be only 
one mouth the more to feed at Bury Hall." 

The Quaker acted as he had resolved, and it is useless 
to describe Agba's joy when he again invested Scham's 
neck with the amulets and genealogy, believing this time 
that the malign influence of the ''wheatear" had quite 
passed away, and anticipating only the sight of Scham's 
arrival at the pinnacle of greatness, as betokened by the 
lucky " white spot." 

Cradled in these ambitious hopes, Agba started for Eng- 
land with the Quaker, travelling by easy journeys. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BITBT HALL. 



Bury Hall, the residence of the Quaker, was a woodland 
and delightful residence on the banks of the Thames, about 
fifteen miles from London. In the front of the house, built 
on the side of a gentle declivity, was a large sward, smooth 
and soft as velvet, and in places there were clumps of trees 
all the way down to the river side ; whilst behind it was a 
thick wood of chesnut trees, crossed by a winding alley, 
which led to the stables and out-offices of a small farm 
cultivated by the worthy Quaker himself. These out- 
buildings, built of brick, and overgrown with rose trees, 
ivy, and honeysuckles, had a most delightftd and pictu- 
resque appearance. 

It was into this calm and tranquil retreat that Scham had 
been led by his good star. Instead of the miserable shed 
of the dark and putrid stables of the Rue Guen^gard, 
Scham was installed in a large loose box, very cleanly 
whitewashed, and paved with red and evenly-laid bricks, 
which almost disappeared beneath the thickly-spread litter. 
Two windows, decorated with green Venetian blinds, one to 
the north and the other to the south, allowed a free circula- 
tion of pure air, or kept out the chilling blast from the 
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stable, the polished oak manger and iron rack of which 
were always fully replenished with the best hay and oats. 
Then, moreover, the identical cat, which had followed 
Agba and Scham, and whom the Quaker's servant had 
named Grimalkin, had a little box in the comer, painted 
green, whence he could at his will and pleasure contem- 
plate his friend, or watch with vigilant eye for the mice, 
against whom he carried on a war of extermination. This 
was not all : the good Quaker, out of respect for the affec- 
tion which united Scham and Agba, had built for the latter 
a small room over the loose box of the horse, in which was 
a square of glass, so placed that the Moor could at any and 
all times see his beloved horse. In a word, the man, the 
horse, and the cat, had undergone a sort of transformation 
since their arrival in this quiet and abundant mansion. 
The thick and lustrous fur of Grimalkin betokened peace, 
health, and plenty, and, to see him so plump, it was easy to 
guess that his war with the mice was merely a gentlemanly 
recreation — ^nothing but a recreating and amusing hunt. 

Agba had thrown off his African rags, shaved off his 
squalid beard, and rejected his dishevelled turban, for 
leather " oh-no-we-never-mention-ems," top boots, a waist- 
coat groomily low in the hips, and a beaver hat. His face 
had become round and plump ; and, although the people 
of his nation never become excessively fat, yet he had at- 
tained that fulness of proportions which entitles an indi- 
vidual to be called of *' respectable size." 

As to Scham, he was not to be recognised ; not that he 
had grown very fat, for his points, naturally prominent, 
sinewy, and singular, could not be made plump ; but rest, 
Agba's care, and capital feed, had restored his coat to all its 
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remarkable fineness and lustre. His neck, shoulders, 
haunches, and rump were of so bright, shining, and satiny 
a black, that they were like a mirror of glass, in which the 
light was broken into a thousand reflections ; whilst large 
patches of a yellowish red adorned his flanks, the circuits 
of his eyes, and nostrils ; and the lucky " white spot," which 
was the peculiar object of the grateful attentions of the 
happy Agba, mingling its silvery whiteness with the red 
and flesh-coloured shades of his hoof and pastern, ceased 
suddenly halfway up the leg, which seemed as hard, black, 
and polished as ebony. 

In vulgar eyes, there was one blemish, and one only ; 
but it was one which even annihilated all his rare qualities. 
It was the small tuft of white hair which Scham had on each 
knee ; the result of the broken knees which he owed to the 
wretched pavement of the Rue Dauphine. In vain had 
Agba asked leave to dye those disgraceful patches black ; 
the Quaker most stoutly refused, considering such an at- 
tempt at concealment as little other than a sort of falsehood. 

Such was the happy and peaceful existence of Agba, 
Scbam, and Grimalkin, about six months after they had left 
France. But, in spite of external appearances, which 
seemed so calm and enviable, a storm was brewing around 
these three beings, so deeply attached to each other ; for, 
sooth to say, in spite of the unfailing kindness of the Quaker 
— ^in spite of his attachment to Agba — the wild, violent, and 
raging behaviour of Scham, whose vigour had returned with 
good feeding and careful grooming, had at last exhausted 
the patience of that pious individual. But, as all of his 
sect put into every action of their lives a sort of sententious 
solemnity, so the worthy " Friend" would not act more un- 
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justly towards an animal than he would towards a man, and 
consequently it was only after a sort of minute and impar- 
tial inquiry into the circumstances and charges inctdpa- 
tory of Scham that the owner of Bury Hall resolved on ar- 
raigning poor Agba before him and his hous^old ; not that 
the Moor had in any way displeased the Quaker, but be- 
cause the African alone cotdd be the defender of the Bafb. 

So, then, about the beginning of the month of August, 
1751, the Quaker, seated in his parlour, with his daughter, 
his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Harrisson, and Mr. Rogers, the 
landlord of the Crowned Lion Tavern, an intimate friend 
of the family, awaited Agba, whom Mrs. Cockbum, the 
housekeeper, had been desired to call into the assembled 
presence. 

The severe and grave countenances of the actors in this 
domestic scene gave to it an appearance still more solemn. 
The Quaker's daughter, a young woman about twenty-five 
years of age, of a calm and serious cast of beauty, neatly 
attired, according unto the simplicity of her sect, in a long 
gown of grey stuff, with closely cut sleeves, and a lawn 
handkerchief crossed over her bosom, had a baby on her 
knees ; her husband. Dr. Harrisson, who was dressed in 
black, sitting close to her, attentively reading the Bible ; 
whilst the Quaker was talking in a low voice to Mr. Rogers, 
a tall, thin man, of middle age, wearing a small blaek wig, 
which made his harsh features look Btill harsher. He had, 
moreover, a bony and projecting chin, which he sometimes 
dipped into his high neckcloth ; with a long flapped coat of 
reddish brown, with silver worked button holes ; a dimity 
flowered waistcoat, leather nether appendages, top boots, 
steel spurs, with chains and buckles, and we now present 
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to our readers the faithful portraiture of one of the best 
and boldest riders in the three kingdoms. 

Foreseeing the restdt of her message, it was with secret 
joy that Mrs. Cockbum, the housekeeper, went to tell 
Agba to go to his master in the parlour. We must tell 
the truth, and confess that Agba was the object of a sort of 
horror in the establishment, for the Quaker's household did 
not share their master's tolerance, and, unknown to this 
worthy man, they treated poor Agba as a Jew, a renegade, 
a heretic, a para / But the Moor cotdd not, and never 
would, complain; for, careless of the unkindness of the 
kitchen menials, and happy in the society of Scham and 
Grimalkin, he had made, in spite of their daily annoyances, 
a little paradise of his small chamber, whence he could not 
only contemplate his horse quite at his ease when he had 
carefully dressed and clothed him, but also create a thou- 
sand golden fancies as to the brilliant and glorious future 
which attended the steed of Barbary ; for Agba, believing 
more confidently than ever in the happy influence of the 
'* white spot," only looked on their residence in the modest 
habitation of the Quaker as a resting-place before Scham 
advanced to a higher and more resplendant destiny. 

It was from this day dream of airy castles and illusions 
that the Moor was aroused by the screeching voice of Mrs. 
Cockburn, who told him, in her pea-hen voice, that his 
master wanted him in the parlour. 

Despite his unfailing confidence in the influence of 
Scham's "white spot,'' Agba was mightily disturbed at 
the half-derisive, half-supercilious smile with which Mrs. 
Cockburn developed her partially-destroyed teeth as she 
preceded him to the parlour door, at which, having re- 
spectfully knocked, he entered. 
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The Reverend Dr. Harrisson then shut his Bibl^e, . the 
Quaker and Mr. Rogers left off their conversation, and 
the Quaker's daughter, sitting even more uprightly in her 
chair, looked more prim and demure than ever. 

Poor Agba, having looked timidly from one to the other 
of the persons before him, who were usually so kind to 
him, felt himself chilled aluiost to ice at their unusual air 
of frigidity. Mr. Rogers, particularly, gave him a kind of 
instinctive shock, and twice did the gaze of the poor Moor 
sink beneath the fixed and keen look of the owner of the 
Crowned Lion Inn, who kept his sharp eye full on the poor 
fellow, and gave a disdainftd grin whilst he tapped the tops 
of his jockey boots with the handle of his whip. 

Having made a signal to the Mute to draw nigh unto 
him, the Quaker said unto him, in his soft and calm tone, 
** Friend, I found thee in misery and trouble, and I extricated 
thee therefrom." 

Agba bowed low, and energetically placed his left hand 
on his forehead, and his right hand to his heart. 

" 'Tis true thou hast been grateful," continued the 
Quaker, who was accustomed to Agba's expressive pan- 
tomime ; *' thou hast been a good — ^yea, a faithful servant, 
and therefore it is not of thee that I have now a complaint 
to make, but of the steed." 

The Mute looked at him in utter astonishment. 
" The horse was verily in doleful plight," resumed the 
Quaker ; " it was a creature of God's forming, and, as in 
duty bound, I had pity upon him — ^yea, I was compassionate 
unto him, and did lead him unto my dwelling ; and I loved 
him the more because the day on which I delivered him 
from his forlorn condition I learned was that on which the 
Lord had graciously given imto my daughter a blessing, 
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and unto me a grandchild, and all which belongeth unto 
this recollection is most dear unto me. But the horse ! — the 
horse ! — how hath he shown his gratitude for the bounties 
bestowed upon him ?" 

The Mute looked at the Quaker, as if unable to under- 
stand him. 

** So long as he remembered his by-gone misery, he was 
gentle and peaceable, I confess ; and I therefore destined 
him to be the steed of my son-in-law. But thou knowest, 
friend, how the creature evinced his gratitude for this kind- 
ness the first time that my son-in-law essayed to mount 
him?" 

The Mute, after having for an instant contemplated the 
Quaker, threw his arms wildly forward, as if he would 
typify the rapid flight of a troop of birds, intending 
thereby to express that Scham had dashed off at an as- 
tounding pace. 

The Quaker doubtless comprehended him, for he added, 
" Yea, of a verity, the creature departed so rapidly, and in 
a mode so rash and ill-governed, that but for the timely in- 
tervention of a plashy sward, into which my son-in-law 
fell — ^but happily without detriment, save a copious accumu- 
lation of dirt — and in which the steed himself became em- 
bogged, he would have transported him, perchance, five 
or six miles further on. Is it not so, friend ?" 

The Mute made a gesture of assent, but at the same 
time placed the forefinger of each hand to the two corners 
of his mouth. 

" Yea — ^yea ; I know that thou madest me to understand 
that the bit was ill-chosen and unadapted, and that therefore 
my son-in-law was not able to control the steed ; but thou 
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knowest the second trial, even when thou thyself didst 
choose the bit, this untameable creature, instead of going 
steadily forth on his way, reared up so suddenly and per- 
pendicularly on his hind legs, that had not my son-in- 
law fortunately slipped off from his crupper, the rampant 
creature would peradventure have rolled upon him — ^is it 
not sd, friend ?" 

The Mute again assented by gesture, and then, after a 
moment's indecision, and as though stirred by an internal 
struggle, he looked fearfully towards Doctor Harrisson, 
imitating an awkward jerk of the bridle with the left 
hand. 

" He would say, no doubt, that I have too heavy a pull 
with my hand, and that it was my fault that the animal 
reared so violently," said the Quaker's son-in-law, gene- 
rously. 

" Peradventure, 'tis so," resumed the Quaker ; " but 
when we resolved, before we decided on considering this 
animal as utterly untameable ; when we resolved, I say, to 
put Tom Stag, the breaker, on him — what then ? Why, 
albeit Tom Stag is one of the best riders in England, yet 
each time that he attempted to back the animal, was he not 
fallen with him in his violent and fierce leaps and bound- 
ings ? And when Tom Stag, in the last trial, kept his 
seat in spite of him, did he not wickedly rush against a 
wall, and would not stir thence, so that Tom Stag was 
horribly squeezed between the fierce brute and the wall, 
and uttered dreadful cries, whilst he was obliged to give 
in ? Is not this true, friend ?" 

*' You must add that Tom Stag was but a greenhorn," 
said Mr. Rogers, with a brutal air, and smacking his whip. 
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"Why, in two trials I would have made the good-for- 
aothing devilskin as supple as a glove." 

The Moor looked slily and contemptuously at Mr. Rogers, 
and then cast his eyes on the groimd, 

" Moreover, is it not true," continued the Quaker, ad- 
dressing Agha, '* that Tom Stag was confined to his bed 
for three days through the viciousness of this infuriated 
animal ?" 

The countenance of the Mute, which had hitherto been 
timid and wobegone, suddenly grew animated, and then 
striking his heels suddenly and violently against each other, 
he made rapid gestures with his right fist as if he had 
struck some one. 

" He meaneth to imply," said the Quaker, " that Tom 
Stag did continually spur and fiog the steed, which verily 
is not to be denied ; but, then, gentle means were used 
vainly, and was it not requisite to have recourse to severity 
to subdue a creature which no created being could venture 
or continue to bestride ?" 

«' The Moor placed his forefinger on his breast, and raised 
his head proudly. 

" No doubt thou — thou alone canst bestride the animal, 
and, fierce though he be, thou dost master him. But this 
doth only prove his incurable malignity ; for since he 
suffereth himself to be guided by thee, and obeyeth thee 
like a dog, why doth he testify so pervert and obstinate a 
disposition unto others ? When, for the first time my 
son-in-law desired to mount him, he had not beaten him — 
he had not even showed his whip unto him, nor made him 
to feel the rowel of his spur — he spake unto him gently 
and caressingly, patting and stroking him ; but, notwith- 
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standing, twice hath the brute thrown him to the earth at 
the hazard of his life. Be just, my friend, and say, can I 
keep in my stable a horse which only serves for thy 
particular riding." 

The Mute bowed his head lowly and in sorrow. 

" Nor is this all," continued the Quaker ; '* for the crea- 
ture doth show himself as malicious and as vicious with 
animals as with men. Hath he not almost entirely bitten 
off the ear of my pony, Little Brian, although the gentle 
and docile animal hath never incensed him ? Is not this 
true, my friend?" 

The Mute took a sheet of white paper from a desk near 
where he stood, and, showing it to the Quaker, ground his 
teeth and shook his head, as if to betoken rage. 

" I understand thee ; thou wouldst say that this demon 
doth not abide horses of a white colour. Is it not so ?" 

The Mute gave an affirmative nod of the head. 

" Well, but my other pony, Black, who is as dark as a 
raven, as gentle as a dove, and then, moreover, so old — so 
old, that he has not strength enough to be vicious — ^was he 
not pursued, kicked, and beaten by this creature when he 
escaped from his box, which thou hadst neghgently left un- 
fastened ? What canst thou say to this ?" 

The Mute showed the hat which he held in his hand, and 
made the same gestures of fury. 

" Thou wouldst imply that the creature hateth still more 
black-coloured horses. Well ! — ^but he detesteth all ani- 
mals of his species; for a fortnight since, when the re- 
verend Irish minister, Fitzpatrick, came here on his bay 
hack,' and thou didst meet him as he was wending on his 
way peaceably after his dinner on the road to Richmond, 
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what happened then ? This demon of a horse whom thou 
wast leading"— did he not, in spite of thee, break his halter, 
and rush furiously upon the minister's horse ? Did he not 
rear so vehemently that he not only placed his fore feet on 
the shoulders of poor Mr. Fitzpatrick, but also bit him, and 
savagely tore off his hat and peruke, but for which the 
worthy minister might have been seriously endangered ? 
In fact, in spite of thy control over the animal, was it not 
with exceeding difficulty, and by the aid of certain passers 
by, that thou didst succeed in extricating the minister and 
his hackney, which was cruelly bitten in the flank? Is 
not this true ?" 

Here the pantomime of the Mute became more compli- 
cated, and rather confused the modest Mrs. Harrisson, 
the Quaker's daughter. 

In fact, after having first depicted the fury of his con- 
duct, Agba then made a negative gesture to express that it 
was not vice that Scham had displayed towards the minis- 
ter's hack, but a tender and amatory instinct, which the 
Moor expressed by sundry gestures and smiles of the 
gentlest expression. Then the countenance of the Quaker, 
usually so placid and benevolent, assumed at once a decided 
and severe expression, and he abruptly put an end to the 
pantomime of Agba, who was henceforth motionless as 
mute, and awaited the end of an enquiry which presaged 
but little good, thinking involuntarily that the benign in- 
fluence of the " white spot" might perhaps be again about 
to abandon Scham, and that, despite his amulets, the sin- 
ister spell of the " wheateater" might still weigh down the 
" Barbary courser." 

But speedily, and as though reproaching himself with his 

e2 
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momentary severity, the Quaker added, in a gentler tone, 
" It is impossible that the horse can tarry any longer at 
Bury Hall, and I have sold him for what he cost me to my 
friend here, Mr. Rogers, who thinks he can easily tame 
and manage him. Thou wilt to-day lead him to London ; 
but I do not discharge thee, for that. I am satisfied with 
thee, friend, for thou art faithful and intelligent. If thou 
wilt, I pray thee remain in my abode ; but if not, I will give 
thee a small sum of money, and a certificate of thy honesty 
and good services ; and may the good God guide thee^ 
friend, towards a better master than I am," added the good 
Quaker, with a sigh, and tmning away his head, that a tear, 
which had started to his eye, might not be seen, for he 
was really attached to poor Agba. 

It would be impossible to attempt to paint the expression 
of grief, pain, and utter dismay which agitated the features 
of the Moor when he heard his sentence. Clasping his 
hands, he threw himself on his knees before the Quaker in 
an attitude of supplication, and then, seeing the inutility of 
his entreaties, he turned towards Dr. Harrisson and his 
wife, who were both deeply moved ; but the frightful mis- 
deeds and positive inutility of Scham were so evident that 
the Quaker could not alter his determination, and he said to 
Agba, with a decisive tone, though somewhat shaken by 
emotion, " Friend, what I once say I abide by. If thou 
wilt abide at Bury Hall, thou shalt be used as thou hast 
been hitherto ; if thou decidest to leave me, Mrs. Cockburn 
will deliver unto thee the small sum I have promised thee. 
As to the horse, there is his master now," added the Quaker, 
pointing out Mr. Rogers to Agba. 

" And by this thong of might the creature shall soon 
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learn that he has found his master" said Mr. Rogers, in a. 
brutal and savage tone, and shaking his whip. 

" The will of God is written on high, and it is the turn 
of the ' wheatear' now," thought the Moor, leaving the par- 
lour with an air of the bitterest expression. 

The same evening Agba led Scham to the inn of the 
Crowned Lion, and quitted the easy and peaceable. exist- 
ence of Bury Hall, bearing the small sum of money which 
the good Quaker bad presented him witbal, and followed 
by Grimalkin. 

The Moor had made up his mind, although Mr. Rogers 
had coarsely reftised his services, not to forsake Scham, 
whom he knew for the present to be abandoned to a most 
cruel owner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TAVEKN OF THE CKOWNED LION. 

It was more than a month since Agba, Scham, and Gri- 
malkin had quitted the quiet and domestic Bury Hall. For 
the first time for seven years — that is to say, since Scham's 
birth — Agba had been for two-and-thirty days (for he 
counted each day in bitterness) without seeing the Barb. 

Directed by the Quaker to take Scham to London, Agba 
had found before the entrance of the Crowned Lion Tavern 
an old grey-headed groom, clad in leather breeches and a 
scarlet waistcoat, who, taking Scham by the bridle, told 
the Moor in a surly voice that he might go about his 
business. 

Agba remained in London without a situation, and almost 
without a resource ; but his intense affection for the horse 
made him almost regardless of his own precarious existence, 
for which he relied, first on the money which the benevolent 
Quaker had given him, and, that gone, on public charity. 
Desirous at all cost and imder any circumstances to be near 
Scham, the Moor had purchased, for the sum of threepence, 
the privilege of ensconcing himself every evening in the 
comer of a stable near the Crowned Lion Tavern, which 
contained all that was dear to him upon earth. Grimalkin, 
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thanks to the services he was enabled to render by his dex- 
terity in catching mice — which, alas ! had now become an 
indispensable resource to him — had leisure to partake with 
Agba the retreat which he owed to the somewhat venal 
kindness of his friend the groom. 

The tavern, which was situated at Charing-cross, was very 
extensively suppHed with out-buildings. Its stables were 
in a small neighbouring street; and, by being close at hand, 
Agba had hoped that, by his services rendered to Mr. 
Rogers's grooms, nothing would be more easy than for him 
to see Scham every day, to aid him by his attentions in sup- 
porting the sinister influence of the fatal " wheatear," and 
patiently await the more lucky destiny of the " white spot;" 
for, with the Moor, these two marks were in fact two rival 
constellations, which in their revolutions had from time to 
time action and re-action, good or bad, on the fate of Scham. 
But, alas ! the Mute was cruelly deceived in his anticipated 
hopes. In fact, the day after the Barb had been delivered 
to Mr. Rogers, Agba, having some money in his pocket, 
smd hoping by its means to offer the seduction of a glass of 
grog or usquebaugh, went and rapped cautiously at the 
stable door of the Crowned Lion. 

The same old groom with the " leathers '* who had taken 
Scham from Agba's hands showed himself, and, without 
allowing the Moor to enter, asked him what he wanted. 

In vain did poor Agba display all his pantomime to make 
the surly Cerberus comprehend that he wanted to see the 
horse sold by the Quaker — ^in vain, after having shown him 
a bright half-crown, did he lift his elbow to the level of his 
mouth, and put his thumb significantly to his lips — the old 
horseboy, insensible to his temptation — ^which, however. 
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could not by any possibility be misunderstood— said in a 
surly tone to the Moor, " Look at this house, you black bird 
of ill omen ; and if you ever attempt to come near it again, 
my comrades and I will take devilish good care that you 
shall not fancy returning any more," and, slamming the 
door in his face, he went growling away. 

Agba, disappointed and dejected, and unable to 
imderstand the old churl's anger, remained in the streets, 
in order to examine the localities, not being able to resolve 
to lose aU hope of seeing Scham again. 

The Moor was pondering over the means to which he 
could resort to accomplish his end, when the stable door 
again opened, and two men, carrying a litter, came out, 
and the door was closed upon them instantly. 

Agba, going towards them, saw in the litter a man who 
seemed to be in great pain, and at the same moment he 
heard one of them say to his comrade, " Devil fetch that 
horse ! — how he has served poor Jack." 

" I told Rogers it would be so," said Jack, in a voice of 
suffering, and joining in the conversation, which was very 
interesting to Agba. 

*' What did you say to him. Jack ?" inquired one of the 
bearers. 

'* Why, when I gave com to that broken-kneed screw, 
which is not worth a ten ' pun* note," said Jack, turning in 
the litter with pain, " I told Mr. Rogers that the vicious 
and awkward look of the brute did not promise much 
good ; and so it has turned out, for this morning he gave 
me two precious nasty kicks in the ribs, the moment I went 
up to him." 

" Ah ! my good and tender Scham, that is you, I know," 
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thought the Moor. " I knew well enough that you would 
never let yourself be dressed by any one but me." 

" But make your mind easy, Jack," said the other . 
bearer. " Mr. Rogers has sworn by the rowels of his 
spurs that you shall be revenged. I would rather be in 
my own skin than in the hide of that d — d brute ; for I 
never saw Mr. Rogers, who is not the tenderest soul alive, 
in such a confounded fury with a horse." 

The bearer said no more, and consequently Agba did not 
glean any further particulars. Next day, at break of dawn, 
the Moor was again on the look-out, watching about the pur- 
lieus of the stables. But what was his astonishment when 
he saw the door again opened, as it had been on the pre- 
vious evening, and another litter come out. The Mute went 
up to it, and, although this time the bearers did not utter a 
syllable, he guessed without difficulty that they were again 
carrying to the hospital another of Scham's victims. Al- 
though he felt himself exceedingly flattered by the energetic 
conduct which his right well beloved Barb exhibited, in so 
pertinaciously repulsing every attention from strangers, yet 
Agba was in, great consternation when he reflected on the 
excess of punishment which Mr. Rogers might inflict on 
Scham, and his uneasiness increased tenfold. 

This day was without result to him, as the evening 
before had been. 

Next day Agba again returned, but this time no litter 
appeared, and the door remained closed during the whole 
day. The Moor hoped that they would at least bring 
the horse out, and that he should see him ; but that hope 
even was vain and deceptive. 

Every stratagem practised by the Moor to introduce him- 
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self into Mr. Rogers's stables, or even to glance into them 
when the door was opened, proved in vain ; for the cross- 
grained old groom in leathers and scarlet waistcoat was 
always there, prepared to frustrate every attempt of the 
Moor. 

More than a month passed in this way. It would be 
impossible to depict the vexation and numberless torments 
of the unhappy Moor. In his miserable imcertainty he 
sometimes believed that Mr. Rogers had sacrificed Scham 
to his rage ; — but then, at least, he would have seen 
the dead carcase of the Barb carried out. At other 
times he believed, with a bitterness of thought even still 
more frightful, that Scham, having become by degrees 
habituated to receive other cares than his, had forgotten 
him. At this thought the Mute sometimes experienced the 
most inconceivable fits of violence and jealousy. But then 
he reflected that, if the horse were subdued, he would be 
brought out of the stables ; and yet he had not once left 
them. At last, in his continually-increasing perplexities, 
Agba was persuaded that Scham was dangerously ill, and 
placed in the care of some one beside himself; and then 
his sorrows reached their height! Scham ill! — and in 
other hands than his ! — ^his ! Agba's ! — ^who so well knew 
his nature, and had brought with him from the East most 
miraculous receipts. Scham ill I — and deprived of those 
amulets which are sure preservatives against every danger ! 

What was to be done ? The Moor*s position had now 
grown insupportable. After having spent thirty-two days 
in the most cruel uncertainty, unable longer to resist the 
imperious desire of ascertaining by his own inspection the 
precise condition in which Scham was at this moment, and 
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hoping to be able to hang round his neck the amulets which 
"would either soften or change his destiny, Agba resolved, 
if he could, to climb over the stable wall. 

The Moor had chosen for his adventurous expedition a 
night in the beginning of October, black and rainy, when 
tlie little street was utterly deserted. About ten o'clock 
at night Agba approached the door, and listened atten- 
tively, but heard nothing, except at intervals a sort of 
low and distant moaning. Not thinking the moment pro- 
pitious, he went away. 

The premises were thus disposed : On each side of the 
stable-door was a long coped wall, about eight feet and 
a half in height, with a kind of lodge at each end. As this 
wall was quite smooth and even, Agba, in order to climb 
it, had contrived a simple but ingenious sort of ladder. 
By means of a strong iron rod, which he had bent into 
a hook, and at the end of which he had fastened a long 
strong cord, tied into knots at intervals, he trusted, by 
throwing this hook so as to catch and remain secure on 
the top of the wall, to climb up by the aid of the knots. 
Nimble and vigorous, it was an easy affair for the Moor. 

Provided with this cord, and ignorant that if he were 
surprised in his escalade he would be exposed to the 
severest punishment, Agba awaited the most favourable 
moment for the execution of his project. 

Eleven o'clock struck, and instantly the voice of the 
vratchman was heard. At that moment the Moor con- 
cealed himself in a dark comer ; the guardian of the night 
passed on, and the Moor returned to his post. 

Unable any longer to repress his impatience, after one 
or two vain experiments, he contrived to fix his hook at 
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the summit of the wall, and then, having climbed up to the 
top with great agility by means of his knotted cord, he 
stopped a moment to reconnoitre the localities ; but the 
night was so dark that he could not distinguish anything 
about him. Still, at all risks, he slid down on the other 
side of the wall. 

When he touched the ground in the court-yard, his 
heart beat as though it would burst ; he listened, and the 
dull sound he had already heard became moi% and more 
distinct. He then groped his way along with the utmost 
caution. 

Following the wall, he arrived at the entrance of a kind 
of passage, at the bottom of which he perceived some rays 
of light issuing through the ill-joined planks of a door. 
Undecided what to do, the Moor stopped for a moment, 
as he was now able to hear more distinctly the noise 
already spoken of, and which he made out to be the rolling 
of a drum resounding at intervals. 

By the aid of the lights which faintly shone from the 
end of a long passage, and holding his breath, the Moor 
reached the door, when, availing himself of an opening 
which he found there, he looked through it. 

What was his joy — then his horror — then his wrath 
against Mr. Rpgers, when he recognized Scham : but in 
what a condition ! 

Tied up so close to the rack by an iron chain that the 
head of the Barb was continually uplifted, he was firmly 
shackled by the four legs, and had his tail and hams com- 
pressed by a thick, fiat board, each end of which was con- 
fined to the ground by two iron rings, in order, no doubt, 
to prevent the horse from kicking. 
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The miserable Scham was wasted almost to a shadow, 
and, besides, his hide appeared whealed with lashes, whilst 
he seemed so weak that he could scarcely support himself. 
In fact, the Barb had probably been ill, for several pins, 
encircled by knots of horse-hair, in Sham's neck, and in 
the large vein of the stomach (where the English used to 
bleed their hoises sometimes), showed that the Barb must 
have lost a great deal of blood. 

Against ^he wall there were suspended several things 
which appeared in Agba's. eyes as so many instruments of 
fearful torture: for* instance, bridles and bits of fearful 
sharpness, a cavesson with a strong lever, a " bob." &c. 
But what seemed, to the Moor, to reach the height of bar- 
barity, was the pitiless obstinacy with which the old groom, 
whom he had made out, beat heavily on the drum as soon 
as Scham, worn out with fatigue and overcome by sleep, 
endeavoured to close his weary eyes as he stood. 

In the eyes of the Moor, the miserable existence of Scham 
at Paris, with the wood carrier, had been a life of luxmy 
compared with the hell on earth into which his wretched 
fate had now thrown him. Seeing the horse in so de- 
plorable a condition, Agba, despairing, overwhelmed, could 
not move hand or foot ; two big tears trickled down his 
cheek, and he was perfectly stupified with his painful 
contemplation. 

Suddenly the Mute was aroused from his stupor by 
the noise of steps of many persons advancing towards 
the corridor. Escape was impossible, for Agba was in 
an alley which had no thoroughfare, but led to the door 
of the stable in which Scham was shut up. 
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By the sudden rays which shone against the wall of the 
passage, Agba saw that, to heighten his misfortune, the 
new-comers had a lantern. 

Each instant the steps became more distinct. The Moor 
understood all the danger of his position if he were dis- 
covered ; but what could he do ? One moment he thought 
of rushing into the stable and hiding himself ; but there was 
now no time for this. The light which approached shone 
full on the door, and he heard the surly voice of Mr. 
Kogers, who said, in a tone of horrid mockery, '^ We shall 
soon see whether my last plan has tamed the obstinate 
brute." 

Agl&a, seeing that he must be discovered, resolved on a last 
effort. By a movement as rapid as thought he rushed on 
Mr. Rogers, relying on dashing the lantern out of his hand, 
and then escaping in the dark. Thus, then, at the moment 
when the master of the tavern of the Crowned Lion disco- 
vered some unknown object in the shadow, and said, '^ who 
the devil is that ?" Agba, bounding like a panther, upset 
him against the wall,, and reached the opening of the pas- 
sage ; but, imluckily, one of Mr. Rogers's men, who held 
the lantern, stopped him, calling out, '* Stop thief!" An- 
other man came up ; and the old groom with the drum, hear- 
ing the alarm, came out of the stable. 

When Mr. Rogers's first surprise was over he came to 
the assistance of his men, and they all began to run after 
the Moor, who, ignorant of the whereabouts of the place, 
was running round the large court-yard, endeavouring to 
discover the cord he had lefl hanging. At last, after having 
tumbled and stumbled a thousand times^ Agba found it, 
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and began to climb, but Mr. Rogers discovered him in his 
ascent, and seizing him by the leg, the Moor felt himself 
grasped in a clutch of iron. 

The old groom and his two helpers then came up, and 
the Moor was thrown down, and cruelly beaten. Mr. 
Kogers, snatching the lantern from the clutches of the 
men, poked it in the Mute's face, and instantly recognising 
him, exclaimed — 

" Ha ! ha ! — it is you, is it, you infernal beggar, who 
have been lurking so long about my den, in order to play 
this trick, and rob me, no doubt ! Come along, my fine fel- 
low ! — a high halter and a strong cord, that is what you 
want : and depend on it you will have them before long." 
Then, addressing his stablemen he said, '' Tie his hands 
with a halter, or he will slip from you hke an eel ; and then 
lead the honest youth before a magistrate." 

And poor Agba, seized and bound, was led forthwith be- 
fore a magistrate, accompanied by Mr. Rogers, who had in 
his hand the knotted cord, as a piece of evidence in proof of 
the attempt at nocturnal escalade : a grave offence, for which 
the poor Moor was now to answer at the bar of justice. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE FBI SON. 



Befobe we relate what happened to Agha after his coiih* 
mittal by the magistrate, we must state why Mr. Rogers 
had inflicted on Scham the singular treatment which we 
have described. 

As master of the tavern, Mr. Rogers had a great many 
carriages and horses always there, and, having been accus- 
tomed to them from his youth, was an excellent judge of 
horse-flesh, and a first-rate rider. 

What the Quaker had told him of the untameable qualities 
of Scham had made a deep impression ; and such was his, 
confidence in himself, that he resolved to subdue this horse, 
hitherto so untractable. 

His first care was not to allow the Moor to approach the 
Barb, in order that he might be accustomed to do without 
this man, but at the same time, at first, to treat the horse 
with every kindness. Unfortunately, as we have seen by 
the sad fate of poor Jack and his comrade, these attempts 
were by no means satisfactory. Mr. Rogers then had re- 
course to severe means, thinking, that by lowering the phy- 
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sical powers he should abate the fierce nature of this horse, 
who, since his separation from Agba and Grimalkin, seemed 
to have become more wild and vicious. 

In order to defend the grooms from his kicks and 
bites, they began by shackling him completely ; they then 
gradually reduced his feeds, and frequently bled him. His 
strength thus failing him, at the end of several days Scham 
permitted himself to be cleaned peaceably by the other men, 
and even allowed Mr. Rogers to mount him, who rode him 
triumphantly up and down the yard, which was well covered 
with litter. 

But when, elate with this trial, Mr. Rogers gave orders 
to increase the feeds gradually, from day to day, Scham's 
viciousness broke out with all its original force. 

At length, one day, having in vain tried to imseat Mr. 
Rogers, he renewed his scene with Tom Stag : that is to 
say, he reared bolt upright, and then dashed himself vio- 
lently against the wall, and very nearly contrived to kill 
the proprietor of the Crowned Lion. 

Still obstinately determined to subdue so singularly 
rebellious an animal, Mr. Rogers again placed Scham on 
his weak diet, and, joined to this, deprivation from sleep. 

The Barb was submitting to this last experiment, so 
conscientiously put in force by the old groom, by means of 
his never-ceasing drum, w;hen fatal destiny willed it that 
Agba, surprised in his escalade, should be taken before the 
magistrate. 

The facts were so conclusive, the evidence so indisputable, 
that Agba could not have a hope of escaping from his sad 
destiny. Besides, singularly jealous of the ascendancy 
which the Moor alone was capable of exercising over the 
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untameable horse, and urged by a sentiment of envy and 
malice-— contemptible enough, but still quite in human 
nature — Mr. Rogers did not give any testimony that could 
at all extenuate the misdemeanour of the Mute, which he 
might have done by attributing it to his extraordinary but 
unfortunate attachment for the horse. 

Convicted of the nocturnal escalade, and ^accused of an 
attempt at robbery, Agba, led from the magistrate's office 
to Newgate, remained there, awaiting the term for which 
he was sentenced. 

By chance one of the turnkeys was a kinsman of Mrs. 
Cockburn's, the Quaker's housekeeper, and this lady, dur- 
ing a visit to her relation, was informed of the Moor's 
imprisonment. 

Although very precise and ill-tempered, Mrs. Cockbum 
was not really bad at heart, and thus when her cousin told 
her that the Mute, convicted of his offence, lad been also 
charged with an attempt at robbery, the housekeeper ex- 
claimed that that was impossible ; that imquestionably the 
Moor was a Pagan, and would one day be justly and ever- 
lastingly burnt as such, but that it was but fair to say that 
this heathen was really incapable ot a dishonest action, and 
that no doubt he had attempted this escalade from being 
urged to it by the irresistible desire which he had of seeing 
his horse, to which the mihappy wretch, as well as the cat 
Grimalkin, was so devotedly attached. In fact, in proof of 
what she advanced, Mrs. Cockbum told the turnkey a 
number of anecdotes illustrative of the singular attachment 
of the Moor for the horse, and the horse for the Moor : not 
without observing that the cloven foot— or, in other words, 
the dark enemy of mankind — could not be absolutely a 
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stranger to this almost-incredible friendship between crea- 
tures who were not Christians. 

This statement, joined to the miserable condition of the 
Mute, interested the gaoler so much that he advised Mrs. 
Cockbum to inform the Quaker of the fate of his proti^i; 
but, fearing lest her master might rescue the Moor from his 
wretchedness, and take him again into his service, the 
housekeeper did not at all relish the proposition, and the 
inhabitants of Bury Hall remained in utter ignorance of 
the deplorable plight of their former domestic. However, 
owing to the information given to the turnkey by Mrs. 
Cockbum, that man began to take some interest in the 
Moor. 

Afler the depositions made by Mr. Rogers, the law made 
further enquiries. The groom who had allowed the Mute 
to lodge in his stable was questioned, and possession was 
taken of the few things belonging to Agba, the brief in- 
ventory of which was very speedily made. They consisted 
of Agba's old Eastern cloak, his two pair of horsehair and 
velvet gloves intended to clean Scham, a comb, and some 
sort of unctuous composition used to soften the flowing 
mane of the Barb. As to the genealogy, pedigree, and 
amulets of Scham, Agba carried them constantly about 
him, bitterly regretting that he was unable to replace them 
on his horse's neck, but compelled to leave him utterly 
unprotected against the evil influence of the accursed 
" wheatear." 

During their domiciliary visit into the comer of the stable 
occupied by the Moor, the officers of justice found Gri- 
malkin boldly squatted on the cloak, and on the old sack of 
earners hair, in which were enclosed the worldly riches of 
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his master, and very much disposed to defend it ; but in 
vain did Grimalkin swear and cling to the cloak, and 
even inflict a sharp scratch with his claws on one of the of- 
ficers : he was dislodged from his position, made a prisoner, 
and conveyed to Newgate in the very bag which he had 
attempted to dispute so valiantly with the officers of 
justice. 

Everything is a consolation to the wretched : and thus 
Agba's joy was extreme, when, after the departure of the 
constable who had come to him to inquire if he recognised 
as his property the objects seized in the stable, the gaoler 
entered, bearing with him Grimalkin, and restored to him 
his faithful companion. 

Unquestionably this companionship was most agreeable 
and consolatory to Agba ; but very soon the blackest and . 
most overwhelming melancholy oppressed the Moor. In 
vain did the turnkey, from time to time, bring him some tit- 
bits, sent secretly from Bury Hall by Mrs. Cockbum, who, 
whilst she maintained entire silence towards the Quaker, 
still had pity, according to her manner, on the unhappy 
Mute. Grimalkin alone profited by these dainties, whilst 
the wretched Moor scarcely ate enough to keep life in him, 
and wasted away daily and perceptibly. 

His cell was small and dark ; an iron-grated skylight, 
narrow and very high, gave but a partial and dim Hght, much 
d la Rembrandt. The Moor passed his days miserably, 
huddled up in his wooden bed, with his head reclining on 
his knees, his black and piercing eyes frequently bathed 
with involuntary tears, and constantly fixed on the opening 
by which, at least, he sometimes saw a comer of the blue 
sky. During this ecstatic contemplation, with one hand 
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he mechanically caressed Grimalkin, and with the other he 
sometimes ruhbed Scham's amulets against his breast with 
violent rage. 

The Moor had never been in such a wretched condition ! 
Alone in the world — far, far away from his native soil — 
accused of a most serious crime, yet ignorant of what he 
was charged — incapable of defending himself, and unable, 
moreover, to offer any real justification, because no one could 
understand the singular sentiments which had impelled him 
to act as he had done — tortured by the remembrance of 
Scham's terrible position — ^believing himself for ever sepa- 
parated from the Barb^and submitting to the enervating 
influence of misfortune, solitude, and prison, the poor Moor 
at length lost every hope. 

Then, with stoical resignation, he bent without a mur- 
. mur beneath the fatal destiny which crushed him, con- 
vinced that the *' wheatear" decidedly prevailed over the 
"white spot." Scham could not survive the horrible usage 
which Mr. Rogers exercised towards him. Then the Moor, 
despite the horror that Orientals have of suicide, deter- 
mined to put an end to so wretched an existence. Ac- 
cording to his belief, he hoped soon again to find, and for 
ever, in the smiling plains of Mahomet's paradise, his 
beloved Scham, more proud and ardent than ever ; in a 
word, Agba determined to hang himself with the silken 

■ 

cord which was bound around Scham's pedigree. 

Yet he gave one last thought to his horse, his country, 
and the glorious remembrances of Scham's early condition. 
Then the Barb appeared to him Hke a magic vision, all 
sparkUng with gold and burnished steel, beneath his purple 
housing. He saw him again, neighing, stretching out his 
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inflamed nostrils to the fresh and balmy gale which bowed 
the tops of the lofty palm trees. He saw him still, pawing 
with his free and impatient foot the sand of the desert, 
or gently reposing beneath the shadow of the Bey's tent. 
He saw him, for the last time, the lord and master, chief 
and sultan, over a troop of white mares, eager and wanton, 
and jealous of becoming the glorious mothers of those illus- 
trious scions which capricious destiny had seemed to pro- 
mise to Scham when she endowed him with the *' white 
spot." 

These painful recollections animated Agba's frenzy, and, 
mounting on his bed, he tied one of the ends of the silk 
cord to a bar of the grated window, put his head through 
the running knot which he had made ; and then 

But at that moment the door of the cell suddenly 
opened ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE VISIT. 



Thus suddenly disturbed, the Moor could not put his de- 
sign into execution. But Agba's surprise, his embarrass- 
ment, his altered features, and the cord which still re- 
mained suspended from the bars of the window, all revealed 
the extremity to which this poor miserable fellow would 
have resorted had he not been thus interrupted. 

It was nearly night, and the persons who entered, bril- 
liantly lighted by the torch of the turnkey, formed a sin- 
gular contrast with the dark appearance of the cell. 

One was a lady of commanding stature. She had at- 
tained her sixty-first year, and yet her noble and regular 
features weie far from announcing so advanced an age. 
She was very plainly attired in a long brown satin gown, 
and carried under her left arm one of those small spaniels, 
with white and orange coats, the progenitors of a race, so 
much valued and far-famed, known as the Blenheim breed. 
Her right arm leaned on that of a man, still young, dressed 
most magnificently in a coat of blue velvet, embroidered 
with gold d la mode FrangaisCy shaded with rose colour, 
and wearing lace ruffles, so long and so splendid that they 
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quite covered his fingers, which were loaded with costly 
rings. White silk stockings, with embroidered clocks ; a 
hat with white feathers, and shoes with red heels, com- 
pleted the costume of this gentleman, who might have 
vied in elegance with the most brilliant lord of the court of 
France. 

The noble-looking lady was Sarah Jennings, Duchess of 
Marlborough, widow of the famous John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough, to whose memory she had remained so 
faithful that she replied to Lord Coningsby, and subse- 
quently to the Duke of Somerset, who asked her hand^ 
'* Were I only thirty, instead of sixty years old, I would 
not allow the emperor of the world to succeed in a heart 
which belongs entirely to the Duke of Marlborough !" 

Benevolent and pious, forgetting, in works of charity, 
one of the greatest reputations of the time, the Duchess of 

4 

Marlborough often visited prisons, learning the faults or 
crimes of those whom the law incarcerated, and taking a 
lively interest in those who endeavoured to obliterate the 
memory of the past by their repentance, or those un- 
happy prisoners whose miserable condition merited com- 
miseration. 

The nobleman who escorted the Duchess of Marlborough 
was her son-in-law, the Earl of Godolphin, son of the 
famous Sidney, Viscount Realton and Earl Godolphin, 
High Treasurer of England, who played so important a 
part in the Revolution of 1688, and who died in 1710. 

That day Lord Godolphin accompanied the Duchess of 
Marlborough, his mother-in-law, in a visit, which she very 
often made, to the prison of Newgate. 

We have said that the silken cord was still hanging ; 
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and the pale and disturbed features of the Moor an- 
nounced his fatal intent quite plainly. This fact, joined 
to bis foreign air, and the infirmity under which he la- 
boured, affected the Duchess of Marlborough deeply, and 
she asked the Governor vof the prison " What is this man's 
crime?*' 

Fortunately for Agba, the cousin of Mrs. Cockburn was 
a gossip, and the history of the poor Moor climbing the 
stable wall in order to see his horse had become one of the 
touching chronicles of Newgate, and the Governor narrated 
it with very good feeling towards the Mute. 

The Duchess of Marlborough was moved even to tears, 
and her son-in-law, the Lord Godolphin, was transported 
with admiration for Agba and his horse. 

Seeing the interest that was taken in his prothg^^ the 
gaoler ventured to say in a low voice to the Governor that 
the Quaker of Bury Hall would answer for tlie honesty of 
the Moor, and would declare him to be utterly incapable of 
robbery, or any base action ; and, if necessary, all his house- 
hold could testify the same. 

The Governor mentioned this to the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, who, more and more pleased at being able to execute 
her kindness in a worthy case, begged him to give her in 
writing all particulars of Agba; whilst Lord Godolphin 
swore by all the saints in and out of the calendar that the 
Moor and his horse — the one once out of Newgate, and the 
other emancipated from the tavern of the Crowned Lion — 
should never leave his stables at Gog-Magog, in the county 
of Cambridge. 

Disquieted, trembling, and indifferent to all that was 
passing about him, because he believed it did not in the least 
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refer to him, the Moor, with his eyes cast on the ground, 
was leaning against the wall, for he was extremely weak. 

" Does the poor fellow imderstand EngHsh?" inquired 
her Grace of Marlborough. 

" Yes, your Grace," replied the Governor ; *' he under- 
stands it well." 

Then, addressing Agba, the Duchess said to him, with an 
accent filled with sweetness and goodness, " You have very 
nearly been guilty of making an attempt on your life, my 
friend: you doubted Providence, and yet you see it has 
come to your aid. What I have heard of you interests 
me in your welfare, my friend ; rely on my support, and 
the justice of your judges. There ! — take that : have cou- 
rage, and bless God." 

So saying the Duchess gave him a couple of guineas, 
which the Moor received with an air of amazement. 

" And I, my lad — I swear, par Dieu, that once out of 
your judges' clutches, since you are so fond of your horse, 
you shall find a home for your lives for yourself and him at 
, Gog-Magog ; for, by Heaven ! your conduct will be a living 
example to set before the eyes of the people of my stud, 
that they may see what ought to be the affection between a 
horse and a man. So there are two guineas to buy a new 
bridle for your nag. I will see that fellow Rogers, and — 
devil take him ! — ^I will pay him what he asks for your Barb, 
for you two ought never again be separated." 

Then, on a sign from the Duchess, Lord Godolphin again 
offered her his arm. 

The lights disappeared with the gaolers, the doors closed, 
and Agba, finding himself alone again with Grimalkin, 
thought at first that all that had passed was a dream ; yet. 
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hearing the guineas chink in his hand, he was soon com- 
pelled to helieve in the reality of the recent scene. At first, 
he recalled some confused words, then others—** You shall 
not be again separated from your horse ; I will buy him of 
Rogers." 

These words sounded most deliciously in his ears — so 
much so, that at first the poor Mute feared they must be 
delusive. " At last, my hopes, so little expected, will be 
realised," thought Agba. " Is not the infiuence of the 
* white spot' wonderfully demonstrated ?" 

What more have we to say than that the promises of the 
Duchess of Marlborough and Earl Godolphin were faithfully 
kept. Brought before the judges, and defended by the 
good Quaker — ^who came expressly fi*om Bury Hall with 
the Rev. Mr. Harrisson, on the first information which he 
received of the Moor's apprehension — Agba was acquitted, 
at the request even of Mr. Rogers, who was delighted to 
sell to advantage an animal so intractable as Scham, for 
whom Lord Godolphin paid him twenty-five guineas. 

Agba, set at liberty, desired to go and thank his bene- 
factor. The latter had reserved for the Moor himself the 
pleasure of going to fetch Scham from Mr. Rogers, an 
errand which the stablemen at the Crowned Lion saw ful- 
filled with great delight, for the fate of poor Jack and his 
comrade had made a deep and lasting impression on their 
memory. 

We may imagine Agba's delight when he went to Mr. 
Rogers's inn, and his emotion and tears when he again 
saw his beloved Scham, and removed, one by one, all those 
base bonds and shackles which confined every action of that 
noble animal. 

When Scham felt himself perfectly at liberty, he looked 

g2 
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fixedly at Agba, trembled beneath bis long and flowing 
mane, bent back his ears, and approached the Moor by 
degrees — at first with an air of mistrust; then suddenly 
pausing, he made a low and frightened whining, curling up 
his expansive nostrils ; an attitude which, joined to the 
extreme and expressive sensibility of his large brown eyes, 
unquiet and astonished, gave to his fine forehand a most 
intelligent expression. 

At length Agba having struck his hands in a peculiar 
fashion, the horse made a spring. He had no further doubt 
— ^it was he ! — ^his friend ! — and then, half rearing, and arch- 
ing his nervous neck, he came towards Agba, and rubbed 
his head against his chest, as if asking to be caressed. 

This trial of sensitiveness over, the first care of the Moor 
was to suspend from the neck of the horse his amulets and 
his pedigree, and to kiss with all the earnestness of a 
devotee the " white spot," the source of so much good 
fortune. 

After this Scham quitted the stables of the Crowned 
Lion, without having, it must be observed, as faithful 
chroniclers, any regrets for his departure. 

The Moor crossed him proudly, to go to Lord Godolphin, 
who awaited him in the stable vard. 

Although weak, still Scham seemed joyous and proud 
of the weight he carried, and, caracoling and bounding 
as he went, thus arrived in the presence of Lord Go- 
dolphin. 

It must be told that, after the prejudice which then very 
generally existed in England against the race of Barbs and 
Arabs, the miserable condition of Scham, and the marks of 
suffering which he bore, were not calculated to remove the 
impression. 
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When the Moor arrived in triumph on Scham, Lord 
Oodolphin waa talking with a little man — aliU young, thin, 
and wiry— dressed in a coat of Lincoln green, striped with 
silver, leather breeches, and top boota. His countenance was 
sharp and knowing, hut the loss of nearly all his teeth made 
his smile absolutely ugly, as it exposed his unfumiehed 
gums. 

" Stop there," said Lord Oodolphin to Agba, 
The Mute stopped suddenly, and as grandly as a Roman 
emperor. 




" Look at this horse a little, Chi&ey !" said Lord GodoU 
phin to the little man in green, who was no other than the 
head stud groom at Gog-Mogog. 

" WeU, Chifney ?" asked Lord Oodolphin. 

" Your Lordship told me that he could never be har- 
nessed or mounted but by this rtian, I think ?" 

" I did — but what do you think of him?" 
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Fine limbs — ^body decidedly good — ^very bad head ; 
and, besides, he's a thorough-bred Barbary, and no mis- 
take. What does your Lordship mean to do with such an 
animal ?" 

" Ton my life, I don't know. The poor devil and his 
horse have interested me — that's all — and I have not even 
bestowed a thought on what can be done with them. But, 
as the horse is good for nothing, he may go loose in the 
Gog-Magog pastures, and you may employ the man in the 
stables. With such a love of horses, he will be sure to 
make himself useful." 

" Will your Lordship allow me to make a suggestion ?" 

•" Certainly !" 

" Your Lordship knows that we must replace Hobgob- 
lin's 'teazer;' — ^if you will aDow it, my Lord, this Barb will 
be just the thing." 

*' 'Pon my life ! Chifiiey, you are a marvellous fellow. 
You're right — and this poor devil will answer the piurpose 
precisely." 

Then accosting Agba, he pointed to Chifney, and said, 
" Follow this gentleman, and obey him as if he were my- 
self." 

The Moor made a low reverence, and followed Chifiiey. 

Yet, if Agba had known the sad and degrading lot for 
which Scham was to be next destined, he would a thousand 
times have preferred seeing the Barb again shut up in 
Rogers's stables, or rather dead of the most cruel possible 
death. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GOG-MAGOG. 



Ignorant of the fate which Lord Godolphin — at Chifhey's 
instigation — reserved for poor Scham, Agba started the next 
day from London, turning northwards, with a joyous heart, 
and riding a bay pony — the only colour which did not 
irritate Scham, whom the Moor led with a rein ; whilst 
Grimalkin, perched on the Barb's back, played up all sorts 
of antics, to the great amusement of the passers-by. 

Agba directed his course towards the county of Cam- 
bridge, in which Gog-Magog, Lord Godolphin's estate, lay. 
The Mute did not travel alone — ^he accompanied Chifney, 
who was returning to the stables, and rode on horseback, 
followed by a servant. In those days travelling in carriages 
was very inconvenient and very slow. 

Agba, considering Chifney as the representative of Lord 
Godolphin, endeavoured to please him by every possible 
attention which he could pay to him or to his horses. 
Nothing could be more meritorious than Agba's conduct 
altogether, for Chifney lost no opportunity of uttering jokes 
or sarcasms against Scham, all of which the Moor endured 
with the most extreme indifference, and even disdain. 

Having twice seen Scham so miraculously snatched 
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from a most cruel destiny, and haidng been himself most 
providentially saved by the generous intervention of the 
Duchess of Marlborough at the very moment when he 
was about to hang himself, the Moor's trust in the happy 
influence of the " white spot" became stronger than ever, 
and he vowed hereafter to give himself up blindly and 
without fear to the caprices of destiny, however extraor- 
dinary they might appear, assured that, whatever might 
be the momentary troubles and difficulties which might 
occur, all must end for the greater glory and triumph of 
Scham. 

We must remark, however, that in thus trusting so 
blindly and confidently to the lucky star of Scham, Agba 
was still ignorant of the new stroke of destiny that awaited 
the Barb— a hateful circumstance, that, no doubt, would 
have overshadowed his radiant hopes. 

Still, the Moor exhausted his thoughts in vain conjec- 
tures, endeavouring to penetrate into the nature of the 
functions for which Scham was intended ; for the Barb 
had evinced his invincible obstinacy too decidedly to leave 
any doubt that he would allow any person in future to 
mount or dress him except the Mute. But Agba could 
not make out what Lord Godolphin meant to do with an 
animal who was really so intractable. 

Suddenly a luminous and splendid idea crossed Agba's 
mind like a ray of fire, and in his eyes illuminated the 
future years of the Barb with the most dazzling glory ; 
but then this idea seemed so little to accord with the 
slight attention that was paid to Scham that the Mute 
dared not indulge in it. 

Still, did not the " white spot " clearly predict an illus- 
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trious and glorious career to Scham and his progeny ? In 
a word, the Moor, in the height of his frenzied amhition, 
sometimes thought that the Earl desired to have stock of 
Scham. 

Yet, again, although the Barh was kindly and con- 
siderately used, he was not surrounded with those delicate 
and peculiar attentions which are usually lavished on a 
stallion of price. Then the Moor often heard Chifhey 
speak with the most extravagant and intense admiration of 
a certain Hobgohlin, the sole sultan of Lord Godolphin's 
stables. 

According to Chiftiey, there was nothing in the world 
more wonderful, more rare, and more valuable than Hob- 
goblin ; and the sons and daughters of this horse — ^prodigies 
of strength and beauty — displayed, like their illustrious 
sire, perfections little short of divine. Hobgoblin was to 
have the unappreciable honour of regenerating the blood of 
the English race-horse,' at this period begimiing to become 
impoverished by losing its original purity, which, accord- 
ing to historians, had been originally derived from horses 
brought from the East at the time of the Crusades. 

Hobgoblin was not, however^ either a Barb or an Arabian. 
Although very handsome, and often a winner at Newmarket, 
his make was widely different from that incomparable type ; 
but, such were the prejudices of the time, that, instead of 
returning to the pure and primitive source to renew the 
race which had degenerated, they were content with a dis- 
tantand weakened descent, often rendered worse by obscure 
crosses. 

Yet, according to Lord Godolphin's opinion, Qobgoblin 
combined all the qualities requisite for a complete re- 
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generation, and thus his seraglio was filled with the finest 
bi*ed mares that could be purchased, every one of these sul- 
tanas uniting the most perfect and exquisite forms with the 
most lofty pedigrees. Lord Godolphin on one occasion 
paid six hundred guineas for a marvel of this description, 
called Koxana, the daughter of Flying Childers and Monica, 
and who was famed throughout the three kingdoms for her 
swiftness, strength, and incomparable beauty. 

Of a temper naturally irritable, and easily excited, Box- 
ana, still somewhat suffering from the consequences of her 
last triumph at Newmarket, had not yet reached Gog- 
Magog, but Chifiiey was never weary of detailing all her 
extraordinary qualities, and the hopes which Lord Grodol- 
phin founded on the future progeny of Hoxana and Hob- 
goblin. 

The result of all these details, given by Chifiiey to 
Agba, was, that before he reached Gog-Magog the Moor 
detested Hobgoblin cordially, to whom, all his affection out 
of the question, he would have preferred Scham a thousand 
times, if only for the unappreciable nobility of his breed. 
The rare qualities attributed to Hobgoblin were only due, 
as the Moor thought — and correctly— to a few drops of 
that rich and pure blood with which Scham's veins were 
swollen almost to bursting. 

At last the travellers reached Grog-Magog, and Mr. 
Chifney pointed out to the Moor a large and handsome box 
—one still larger and handsomer than that at the Quaker's, 
— which was to be Scham's quarters. Agba had a room 
close beside it ; and, so far in the eyes of the Moor, all was 
satisfactory, and the result of the influence which he at- 
tributed to the " white spot." 
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Lord Godolphin's racing stables were kept up and ar- 
ranged with unusual care and splendour ; but what greatly 
excited the uneasiness and jealous curiosity of Agba was 
the desire to see Hobgoblin — the happy king, the proud 
sultan of this abode. 

The day after his arrival the Moor was allowed to eiyoy 
this honour, Mr. Chifhey himself condescending to con- 
duct him to the stable— or rather palace— of this so much 
vaunted horse; for the extreme luxury still displayed in 
certain stables in England was infinitely surpassed at that 
period, and frequently became even very absurd from its 
superfluous splendour and costliness. 

Before he introduced him to Hobgoblin, Mr. Chifney, 
with a triumphant and disdainful air, said to the poor 
Moor, in a tone of excessive conceit, " Now, you shall see 
what a horse is really like — ^what /call a horse !" 

Agba bolted this bitter insult at one gulp, and followed 
Mr. Chifhey. 

Hobgoblin dwelt in a large building, detached from the 
main stables by an extensive court-yard, thickly strewn with 
fine sand, and destined for |^b daily exercise. Across this 
court there was an entrance by a sort of vestibule, sur- 
mounted without with a blue marble pediment, supported 
by two griffins, in the midst of which, in gold letters, was 
written the word 

"HOBGOBLIN!!!" 

that triumphant name being followed by three notes of 
admiration, and having a most imposing and bold efiect. 
The vestibule, like the rest of the building, was paved 
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with bricks so fine in quality, and so red from being con- 
stantly rubbed with oil, that they looked like glazed por- 
celain. The walls were of white stucco, without any other 
ornament than a bas relief after the antique, representing 
the Cavalcade of the Parthenon. 

Then came a large apartment, wainscoated half way up 
the walls with carred oak, inlaid with veneers of holly 
wood, the brightness of which shone like silver in the 
dark shades of the panels. These arabesques— of the most 
finished and delicate workmanship, and for which the 
original designs had been drawn by Keller, a famous 
French artist in that peculiar way-— contained in their 
centres, encircled by graceful foliage, horses' heads and 
Centaurs, exquisitely executed. These wainscots only 
reached eight feet from the ground, the remaining part 
of the walls being covered with the finest Lincoln green 
cloth, emblazoned with the EarFs coat of arms, on which 
were hung also a great number of paintings, by Stubbs, 
representing Hobgoblin in all the phases of his glories and 
his triumphs : in the stable, at liberty — before the race, 
after the race. ^ 

Through the glasses of two kinds of closets for plate, of 
the same precious manufacture and character as the wain- 
scoting, and placed at each side of the door, there were 
(relieved by a ground of crimson velvet) in one the gold 
and silver cups won by Hobgoblin, and in the other his 
racing *' plates," hardly stained by their contact with the 
turf, as well as the bridle, bit, and saddle which his jockey 
had used when he rode him. 

In this apartment two grooms, similarly dressed, waited 
day and night, watching the least movement of Hobgoblin, 
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whom they saw continually through large windows, which, 
on the inside of the hox, were covered with a close net- 
work of gilt hrass. 

Dazzled hy all this splendour, but at the same time 
perfectly conidnced in his own mind that Scham was a 
thousand times more worthy than Hobgoblin to inhabit this 
palace, Agba followed Mr. Chifney, who maKciously enough 
afforded him time to examine everything. 

At length the curtains at the doors, richly embroidered 
and emblazoned with the Earl's arms, moved in their 
recess. The two carved and inlaid doors of the box, 
moving on a spring, suddenly slid aside (the doors were 
thus constructed for fear that folding-doors projecting at 
the sides might injure the horse as he went in or out), 
and Agba's eyes were blessed with a sight of the divinity 
of the temple. 

Idly stretched on a soft and thick litter of fine and care- 
fully-selected straw, Hobgoblin, after having cast a glance 
of disdain on the troublesome persons who thus interrupted 
him, rose. Of a grey colour, with a black mane. Hobgoblin, 
like all stallions intended for breeding, was very fat, the con- 
sequence of the most substantial feeding. This plumpness 
hid his muscles completely, and prevented any one from de- 
tecting the perfection of his make. 

His limbs seemed too slight for his carcase ; but his head, 
small and well-shaped, had a most engaging and charac- 
teristic expression. 

Thick cushions, stuffed with horsehair, and covered with 
thick Spanish leather, eight feet high, and fastened to the 
wall by gilt-headed nails, surrounded the lower portion 
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of this box. The remainder was covered with green cloth, 
which blended well with the yellow of the leather, and 
heightened the bright and faultless coat of Hobgoblin. 

Two brass-gilt racks, placed one in each angle of the 
wall, and'two small mangers, covered (with a refinement 
worthy of Cabzala) with bright plates of silver, completed 
the fittings«up of this magnificent stable. 

Through two windows on the opposite side of the ante- 
chamber, and covered in the same way with gilt brass net 
work, was seen a vast meadow, vdth a brook running 
through it, and planted with small clumps of trees, which 
served Hobgoblin for a park when he was turned out at the 
proper season of the year. 

A door facing the vestibule opened under an elegant 
porch which led to this delicious carpet of verdure mingled 
with thick clover, closely sown, and small flowers of deep 
violet colour. 

We must repeat, that whilst he admired all this splen- 
dour, Agba reflected with bitter anguish on the modest 
simplicity of Scham's stable, and looked on Hobgoblin more 
decidedly than ever as an impertinent and unworthy im- 
poster. 

The Moor was still ignorant of the fate in reserve for the 
Barb, and setting aside his contemptuous hatred for Hob- 
goblin, Agba had never been more happy. He dressed and 
exercised Scham just as he liked, and he had religiously 
restored his amulets and genealogy to his neck. The Barb 
now quitting the thin and miserable condition to which he 
had been reduced by Mr. Rogers's experimlents, resumed, 
as did Grimalkin, a comfortable appearance, and both their 
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coats soon shone with renewed lustre. Some months 
passed away thtu, aud it was only on the arrival of the 
sultana Roxana at G<^-M^og, that the terrible and fresh 
tribulation of Scham and Agba attiuned its highest point 
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CHAPTER X. 



BOXANA. 



The spring of 1783 began to cover the environs of Gog- 
Magog with verdure, the weather was delight^, and Lord 
Godolphin and several friends, who were visiting him at 
Gog-Magog, were awaiting the arrival of Boxana with ex- 
treme impatience. 

We must here mention a few of the remarkable JJoptiltes 
which distinguished this celebrated beauty. ., 

Excitable, and excessively capricious, Boxana, without 
being at all vicious, had an organisation so delicate, and a 
nervous susceptibility so extreme, that it was impossible to 
take too much care of her. Timid, and almost wild, the 
sound of too rude a voice, too sudden a gesture, or a person 
approaching too rapidly, made her tremble all over with fear. 
Full of courage and fire — jealous, impatient, and almost sa- 
vagely proud — when once she reached the turf and recog- 
nised her rivals, male or female, mounted by their jockeys, 
she evinced towards them all, rivals and jockeys, before 
and after the race, such a hostile disposition, that they 
were obliged to lead her to the post last of all, and with 
her eye^ blindfolded. 

Another pecuUarity in Koxana's disposition, as we shall 
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explain presently, also compelled this ^ork of managing her^ 
But when once the word " off !" was uttered, all these jea. 
lous freaks, all her deyouring ambition, were concentrated 
in an intense desire to conquer, backed by a prodigious 
amount of strength, the courage of a lioness, and the swift- 
ness of a bird : and thus Roxana always came off victorious 
in the most desperate struggle. 

A very singular circmnstance will give an idea of her 
disposition— of her really-incredible sagacity and intelli- 
gence. The horses which are about to start for a race are 
beforehand submitted to a peculiar mode of training and 
treatment. Amongst other customs, they are exercised 
daily, carefully covered with very warm clothing, which 
completely envelopes them. Then, from time to time, in 
order to get into the practice of the race, they are unclothed 
and ^dden very nearly in the same way as on the day when 
the race really occurs. At certain periods, regulated by 
their constitution, the quantity of clothing is increased, and 
they are made to gallop a certain distance, in order, by 
these forced sweats, to free their muscles and frame from 
all superfluous flesh. 

Koxana submitted to all these trials the first time, as well 
as every other considered necessary to reduce her to proper 
order for the race ; and thus she won the great race in first- 
rate style. But, such was her penetration, her instinct, and 
the high excitement of her nervous system, that when, on 
the following year, Hoxana was again submitted to the 
same system of training, she, guessing by these prepara- 
tions that she was to be thus again prepared to run, be- 
came so excited, either by the recollection of her former 
triumph, or through her impatience to renew it, or from fear 
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of not succeeding, that, continually pre-occupied by this 
idea, the mare was restless, and in a constant state of fe- 
verish excitement, which destroyed her sleep and appetite. 
Her strength thus exhausted by degrees in thb state of 
continual anxiety, it was with extreme astonishment that 
they found her, on a trial, very inferior to her former 
achievement.* 

With that perseverance and sagacity natural to persons 
who are passionately fond of horses, and who study carefully 
all their instincts and habits, Roxana*s master, after many 
efforts, divined the cause of the reduced condition of his 
favourite, and so arranged it that she should never know the 
precise period when the race was to take place, by with- 
holding all those points in her training by which she had so 
cleverly guessed that she was about to run again. Thus 
the sweating gallops, the short allowance of water, the 
changing her shoes to plates, and the elegant dressing of her 
mane, were all dispensed with. 

What, then, was the joy of her master when he saw his 
pet Roxana, abandoning all idea that she was to run again, 
resume her former sleep, appetite, and health. At length 
one day, judging her strength sufficiently re-established, he 
took her suddenly on to the race course, where, ready to 
start with her competitors, Roxana had no time to exhaust 
her strength in prejudicial displays of moral and physical 
impatience, and thus, concentrating her will, energy, and 
ardour in a trial of speed, she beat all her rivals. Thus 

* The celebrated Miss Annette, belonging to Lord Henry Seymour, 
who gained the 120,000 francs prize, showed similar symptoms, and 
prevented an analogy of character with Roxana. 
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deceived, however, Roxana experienced the reverse of her 
former anxieties, and in the reaction that followed the race, 
instead of preceding it, she suffered severely for several 
days. 

Now thoroughly acquainted with her extreme suscepti- 
hility of organisation, and confident in her strength and 
energy, Roxana's owner continued to deceive her in this 
way until the important day on which she was to run had 
arrived, when, without any previous trials, and with her 
eyes handaged, he took her to Newmarket Heath ; nor was 
the handage removed until the moment of starting. 

It was thus, after having recovered from the conse- 
quences of a third triumph (from which she had suffered very 
severely, after having won in splendid style), that Roxana 
returned to Lord Godolphin's, and reached Gog-Magog, 
most carefully attended, in order that she might become 
the favourite sultana of the happy — thrice happy Hobgoblin. 
We say thrice happy Hobgoblin, because the wonderftil 
beauty of Roxana, which we will now attempt to describe, 
would have rendered her worthy of the horse of Mahomet 
himself. 

Roxana, led by Chifhey, and tastefully dressed in her 
clothing of green cloth, stopped before the gates of Gog- 
^^gog. All that was visible of her at the first glance through 
the openings in her hood were two black eyes on a level 
with her head, very bright and large, and though somewhat 
wild, yet full of fire and sagacity. She had two dark 
nostrils, almost blue in colour, but shaded with rosy hue, 
which, in their continued play — full of grace and high tem- 
per—displayed, from time to time, lips of full red. The 
motion of her large haunches, and her nervous and sym- 
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metrical legs, gave an elegant undulation to the emblazoned 
skirts of her housing, just as the Andalusian girl, in walk- 
^?9 gives motion to the folds of her short basquine. 

Whilst trying to detect Roxana's beauties beneath the 
clothing which concealed them, Lord Godolphin's friends, 
who did not as yet know her, felt nearly the same great 
and provoking desire that a cavalier experiences when, at 
a ball, he meets two large and sparkling eyes dazzling him' 
through an immoveable mask, and when at each motion 
of a lovely foot the black satin domino moves in graceful 
wave. 

For a moment Lord Godolphin was undecided, not know- 
ing whether to permit his friends to be present at Roxana's 
toilet, and enjoy their surprise and gradually increasing de- 
light as her beauties should be gradually developed to their 
charmed eyes, or whether he should display her at once, 
radiant with all her unfolded charms, like another Venus 
Aphrodite. He decided, however, on the latter ; and, hav- 
ing said a few words in an under tone to Chifney, the whole 
party obeyed the sound of the breakfast bell, and entered 
the mansion. 

Poor Agba had admired more than any one all that could 
be seen of Roxana to admire, and, for the first time since 
his departure from Africa, he felt himself affected by that 
deep but inexplicable sensation familiar to those who, loving 
or seeking for the beautiful, from passion or from instinct, 
wherever they can find it, cannot repress a feeling of extasy 
whenever and wherever they meet with it. It was powerful 
with the Moor, who so completely identified himself with 
his horse, that he was* almost frightened when he found 
that he was beginning to admire Roxana, and to desire her 
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for Scham with an ardour which hardly fell short of pas- 
sion ; not that Agha thought that the Barh was unworthy 
of the alliance ; on the contrary, never in his eyes, did more 
suitable qualities — more nobleness and worth combine; 
but the Moor felt with despair that this parvenu Hob- 
goblin, favoured by blind destiny, would become the pos- 
sessor of so rare and enviable a fortune. Overcome, there- 
•fore, with a sentiment of sadness and bitter jealousy, the 
Mute went and shut himself up with Scham and Grimalkin, 
believing that he was acting wisely in not being present at 
the exhibition of Roxana, whose incomparable charms 
might, perhaps, entirely disturb his reason, by making him 
regret with more poignancy that Scham was looked upon 
as imworthy of her. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning : the sun was shining 
splendidly over a vast meadow, into which Lord Godolphin, 
knowing full well how much fine weather and green turf 
set off horses to the best advantage, had ordered Roxana 
to be conducted. 

Into this meadow, Roxana, wholly destitute of clothing, 
was led by Chifiiey, with a bridle of orange silk, orna- 
mented at each side of the headstrap with a bow of the 
same colour. 

After a long silence, passed in deep contemplation, a sort 
of murmur of approbation, beginning with a hum, and in- 
creasing into full crescendo, concluded with a burst of loud 
and unanimous admiration of the incomparable beauty now 
displayed before them. 

Lord Godolphin had acted with great discretion when he 
had Roxana brought forth — ^not on the day of her arrival, 
but on the following day — as she then appeared before the 
dazzled eyes of his admiring guests. 
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With the light full upon her, and on all parts of her frame, 
it is impossible to paint the '* dolphin hues/' of Roxana's 
silky coat — milk white, with silvery shades — as she was 
brightened by the sun or veiled by a passing cloud. Her 
flanks seemed as though shadowed by rose colour ; whilst 
hues of azure grey of the utmost delicacy marked the circles 
round her large eyes and expanding nostrils. Her flowing 
hair, of a dark and reddish grey (which also appeared g» 
and tinged her pasterns) made her neck look still more 
snowy white. In proportion as the sight of the space and 
the flowery mead animated Roxana, and as she felt the fresh 
air play with the silky fringe of her mane, so did her veins 
begin to swell and marble the satin of her skin vdth their 
sanguine hue. 

Arching her splendid neck like a swan about to put his 
head under his wing, and moving and pawing with equal 
grace and lightness on the thick and emerald turf, which 
scarcely bent beneath the polished ivory of her hoofs, 
Roxana, anxious to express as plainly as she could the 
feeling of life, joy, and youth which shone around her, and 
inspired when she saw the sun and the green sward which 
lifted her above the earth she trampled upon, gave a loud 
neigh, as proud and as resounding as if it had issued from a 
brazen trumpet. 

Almost immediately a distant neigh, no less proud, no 
less resounding, replied to that of Roxana. 

It was not Hobgoblin ; for, after having greedily emptied 
his silver manger, he was sleeping idly in the thick litter 
that bestrewed his palace : it was the voice of Scham, 
always restless, agitated, and nervous, and to whom doubt- 
less this neigh recalled one of the white favourites of his 
harem at Tunis. 
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At this noise Boxana became splendid in intelligence, ac- 
tion, and appearance* Stopping suddenly, she shook with 
emotion, and turned her beautiful head towards the stable, 
whilst the ball of her large black eye, half hidden by a long 
tress of her mane, turning in the ivory whiteness of its 
orbit, assumed an indescribable expression- of surprise and 
wonder — then, erecting the velvet frame of her small ear, 
she seemed to listen with deep but silent amazement. 

No sound followed, save the rustling of the wind in the 
branches of the May-trees, whilst the Earl and his guests 
suspended their breath in deep attention. 

Still more disquieted at this deep silence, Boxana again 
neighed, but with more constraint — ^more timidly, more 
briefly, and in an almost inquiring tone. 

Weighed down by his digestion. Hobgoblin continued 
to sleep ; but Scham, who, with due discretion, had no 
doubt awaited a renewed call before he replied, twice 
made the echoes of Gog-Magog resound with the proudest, 
most resoimding, and most terribly-impassioned neigh ever 
breathed forth from the strong chest of a steed of the desert. 

Then Eoxana appeared as though under the influence oi 
a nervous attack. She stood motionless and quivering ; her 
breathing became hasty and short ; her large sides heaved 
up and down convulsively ; and her coat, usually so silky, 
white, and placid, soon became humid with a feverish mois- 
ture, which, breaking out in other places, flecked her neck, 
her shoulders, and her powerful haunches with a thousand 
shades of ivory and opal. 

For a long time, confused and disturbed, Roxana seemed 
to hesitate between a strong desire to respond to Scham 
and, perhaps, a natural instinct of prudery and delicacy — 
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twice her swollen throat seemed prepared to utter a piercing 
cry, and twice she repressed the effort* 

Suddenly another neigh— dull, heavy, half-stifled, and al« 
most impertinent from its very brevity — attracted Bozana's 
attention. It was the sultan Hobgoblin, who, at length 
awakened, had at first listened, and then indolently replied 
to a provocative which he presumptuously attributed to 
himself. It is impossible to express the air of excessive 
disdain with which Roxana, tossing up her beautiM head, 
again full of play and pride, listened to this short-winded 
appeal. 

But when she again heard the noble neighing of Scham, 
rendered this time still more powerful by the wild cry of 
anger and hatred mingled with it, as if he were throwing 
out a bloody defiance to the insolent Hobgoblin — Boxana 
could no longer restrain herself, but losing all sense of de-i^ 
corum, became wanton, bold, and commanding, whilst she 
replied to Scham — ^the happy Scham ! — ^in accents at first 
gentle and plaintive, but afterwards more and more impas- 
sioned. 

It was in vain that the sultan Hobgoblin endeavoured to 
interpose his note in a parley so tender, for every time that 
he attempted it he was greeted either by the complete, 
contemptuous silence of Roxana, or by the insulting cries 
of Scham, which drowned in their trumpet-like clamour 
the half-impeded whinneyings of Hobgoblin. 

Lord Godolphin and his guests were greatly amused by 
this scene, and the former said to Chifiiey, who was lead- 
ing Roxana back to her stable, "The ' teazer' brays as well 
as an ass ; it is a sign that the poor devil will play his 
miserable and ridiculous part properly." 
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In the evening, after dinner, when the crystal flasks, 
filled with the pure and precious wines of Bordeaux, circu- 
lated amongst the guests of the noble peer around the 
polished mahogany of his table, numerous toasts were 
pledged to the espousals of Hobgoblin and Roxana, and es- 
pecially to their posterity, on which Lord Godolphin founded 
the utmost hopes for the future. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE WHEATEAB. 



Neably three years had passed siDce the day on which 
Boxana had for the first time, and in so romantic a man- 
ner, formed an attachment for the invincible Scham. 

Although it was the beginning of spring, yet the air was 
cold, the sky overcast, and a strong westerly wind drove 
before it the heavy black clouds, which a line of reddish 
black just separated from the dark horizon. 

In the midst of a vast heath, naked, deserted, and bound- 
ed on all sides by irregular knolls of arid and brown earth, 
might be seen a man, ahorse, and a cat. Need we add that 
the man was Agba — the horse Scham — and the cat Gri- 
malkin ? 

The Moor had erected a hovel made of stones and mud, 
covered with a roof of fern, and under this shelter he was 
crouched, closely wrapped in his old camel's-hair cloak, the 
faithful companion of his misfortunes. At his master's feet 
lay Grimalkin, in very wretched pHght, but endeavouring 
with stoical resignation to clean his rough coat. 

The wind which whistled through the furze alone inter- 
rupted the mournful and entire silence of this solitude, and 
from time to time stirred the long mane and tail of Scham, 
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who not far from the hut, was gnawing a few sorry blades 
of grass which had sprung up amongst the sterile heath, 
whose purple flowers had not yet come into blossom. The 
staring coat of the Barb, so long, coarse, and shaggy, in- 
dicated that for a very long time he had been aban- 
doned without any care to the severest vicissitudes of the 
seasons. 

From time to time Agba clapped his hands together, 
and, obedient to his signal, Scham came bounding up to the 
Moor full of joy. Then, looking at the Mute with his mild 
and intelligent eye, and having received from him a caress 
or two, or some hard morsels of a kind of tough oat cake, 
the Barb dashed off again into the plain, round which he 
galloped two or three times with a wild and rapid pace, 
whilst his savage look gave him an air of the free forest 
truly magnificent. 

At other times, towards sunset, suddenly stopping, as if 
pensive and disquieted, on the point of a hill up which 
he had raced at furious speed, Scham would remain for a 
long time motionless, seeming to interrogate the wide space 
before him with a melancholy air. Then, the outline of this 
noble animal, and his long flowing hair, detached, black 
and majestic, against the flaming sky, seemed to expand 
in the horizon like a fantastic apparition. 

We must now narrate the serious and terrible events which 

led to Agba, Scham, and Grimalkin's leaving Gog-Magog, 

from which they had been banished so disgracefully three 

years before. The* Moor — ^who had become desperately 

smitten by Koxana— substituting Scham's instincts for his 

own, at first experienced all the frightful tortures of the 

most desperate jealousy when he discovered that the Barb 

I 2 
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must relinquish every hope, iand for ever forget this incom- 
parable beauty, destined by Lord Godolphin for Hobgoblin's 
harem, in spite of the disdain which she had evinced to- 
wards that sultan, and the very decided taste with which 
the beautiful sultana had responded to the passionate ac- 
cents of Scham. 

Although these torments were most terrible, they were 
nothing compared with those which Agba experienced when 
he learned what was to be Scham' s real position in the breed- 
ing stables of his noble owner. 

The Moor then very nearly became stark mad. But for 
his superstitious notions — ^but for the respect and adoration 
he had for Scham, — in fact, but for the secret and inexpli- 
cable hope which so often arises from the profundity of the 
deepest sorrow,- Agba would have driven his poignard 
into the Barb's heart, and thus, killing him out-right, have 
rescued the noble steed from such a weight of ignominy 
and degradation. 

Exposed to the gibes and sneers of all the men in the 
stables, but bolting his shame and rage, and still sustained 
by that glimmer of hope of which we speak, which no- 
thing could either explain or extinguish, the Moor resigned 
himself for two months to see Scham fulfil his contemptible 
destiny ; but whenHoxana, recovering from a lengthened in- 
disposition, caused by the fatigue of a journey from London 
to Gog-Magog, was restored to health, and become more 
beautiful and attractive than ever, and the moment arrived 
when Scham was compelled to go and, as it were, offer to 
Roxana the overtures somewhat disdainfully made by Hob- 
goblin, Agba, exasperated to the highest pitch, quite lost 
his wits. 
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But when the day appointed for the espousals of Roxana 
and Hobgoblin arrived, Roxana, who had doubtless recog- 
nised Scham by his neighing during their first meeting, 
showed herself as contemptuous as hostile, and actually 
ferocious towards Hobgoblin. 

Lord Godolphin and his guests, who were witnesses of 
this singular scene, could not comprehend the cause of this 
obstinate and resolute refusal of Roxana, who, receiving the 
sultan Hobgoblin in the most brutal manner, did nothing 
but passionately re-echo the neighings of the Barb, who, in 
spite of himself, had been led back to his box. 

Seeing with transport and admiration Roxana so faithful 
to the recollection of Scham, the Moor, at the risk of 
causing a fearful combat between the Barb and Hobgoblin, 
and careless of the result, opened the door of the Barb's 
stable and let him free, and with one bound Scham was in 
the court-yard, whilst the grooms who held Hobgoblin, 
dreadfully alarmed, ran away as fast as they could scam- 
per. 

In vain did Lord Godolphin, who, quite pale and agi- 
tated, was looking from a window, order Agba with the 
most terrible threats to endeavour at least to seize hold of 
the horse before he attacked Hobgoblin. The Moor — mad 
with anger, hope, and admiration, and having at length the 
means of seeing Scham doubly revenged on Hobgoblin — in- 
stead of obeying the Earl, closed the only gate which com- 
municated with the extensive court-yard, and by which the 
grooms had fled, in order that no one might interfere with 
what was about to ensue between Scham and Hobgoblin 
for the possession of Roxana, who, fastened to a post. 
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seemed to encourage the Barb by her loud and haughty 
neighings. 

Then began a splendid struggle, which it is almost im- 
possible to depict. 

Surprised and almost frightened to find themselves at 
liberty, the two stallions, at first undecided, appeared to 
gaze at each other for a moment, for they had to traverse 
nearly the whole extent of the vast court-yard before they 
could meet. 

Scham was nearly black, Hobgoblin was gray ; both felt 
all the rage of furious and animal jealousy, still further ex- 
cited by Koxana's presence. 

But anon the revengeful eye, the curled and tremulous 
nostrils, the threatening teeth, the veins swollen almost to 
bursting, their coats standing up and bristling with rage, 
casting their manes and tails to the wind like standards 
of defiance, Scham and Hobgoblin, like gallant cham- 
pions, each dashed over half the distance which separated 
them, and met with a fearful shock — ^forehead against fore- 
head, breast to breast — in the midst of a thick cloud of 
dust. 

Shaken for a moment, but soon recovering, and firm on 
their powerful hams, face to face, savage and vindictive, 
each sought to seize the other with his teeth. Hobgoblin 
rearing, after having with his hard hoofs struck Scham's 
shoulder, fell with all his weight upon the Barb, and darting 
his head forward at the same time, bit him furiously in the 
loins, and without letting go his gripe. The pain was so 
exquisite, that Scham, bending like a steel spring, almost 
touched the ground, uttering a fearful cry, and throwing 
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back hiB head with an expression of extreme agony. But 
recovering himself, be in his turn seized Hobgoblin by the 
throat, and bis bite was bo sharp that the blood- spouted 
from the vein. 




Exasperated at the sight and taste of blood, the two 
stalliona continued with unyielding ferocity to maintain their 
mad warfiire, during which were heard frequent low and 
fierce neighs. Then from time to time, when their teeth, 
tired with biting, opened for the purpose of inflicting a 
fresh wound, tliese neighings, for a moment repressed, sud- 
denly burst forth like the tnunpetings of welt. Breathless, 
and soiled with dust and blood, the two combatants were 
marbled with foam and sweat. But the combat, prolonged 
by their excessive rage, soon became unequal. Hobgoblin, 
in spite of his determined and desperate courage had for 
a long time been enervated by his life of ease, pleasure. 
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and inactiyity, whilst Scham, on the contrary, tremendoaely 
excited, was in the fullest vigour. 

Hobgoblin, twice shaken by the shock of Scham's ner- 
vous chest, after having vaUantly resisted, became weak in 
his hams ; and at length— exhausted, breathless, and having 
no longer either courage or strength to struggle against 
a fresh and impetuous attack of Scham's — ^he fell on his 
knees, but rising, by a strong effort, took flight disgrace- 
fully, and found refuge in Scham's box. 

Scham, remaining victor after this struggle, did not abuse 
his conquest by pursuing his rival. Exulting, radiant, 
triumphant, he stood still. Then, with his head elevated, 
his eye shaded by the bloody hair of his flowing m^e, 
he gave a long and resounding neigh as the song of tri- 
umph. 

Another neigh, impatient, agitated, impassioned, and 

tremulous, replied. 

It was Boxana, the conqueror's prize ! 



It is useless to describe the part which the Moor actively 
took during this terrific encoimter — ^his hope, his joy, his 
intoxication, his triumph as the spectacle proceeded before 
his eyes, was so extraordinary that it suspended the ef- 
fects of Lord Godolphin's anger, who was much alarmed 
at seeing the danger of Hobgoblin, his precious stallion, 
on whom he relied to regenerate, with the incomparable 
Roxana, the breed of horses in England. But when he wit* 
nessed the triumph, success, and consequences of Scham's 
victory, his rage knew no bounds. 

Their excitement over, Scham and Agba fell at once from 
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heaven to earth. The Moor, returned to his senses, saw 
that his punishment would be equal to his fault, and so it 
resulted. 



This was the cause of the banishment of Scham, Agba, 
and Grimalkin, which took place on the very day itself in 
which the scene we have just attempted to describe oc- 
curred; only, through a last feeling of pity. Lord Godolphin 
sent the exiles sixty miles away from the stables to a poor 
farm, which he possessed at that distance. 

Agba was to have black bread and a bed of fern leaves 
with the farmer, and Scham to be turned out on the heath, 
with no other nourishment than what he could find there, 
and no other shelter than the sky. Fortunately, Agba's in- 
dustry softened the severity of this punishment by erecting 
the hovel to which we have alluded. 

Such was the result of the loves of Scham and Roxana. 
The mare had, besides, been treated with the same severity 
as a young lady of rank who, refusing a noble marriage, 
sacrifices all for an outlaw. Thrust into a loose box in the 
Gog-Magog stables, poor Roxana, cursed and abandoned 
by all the world, obscurely gave birth to the despised son 
of Scham, a poor little colt, whose gentleness soothed the 
deep misery and sorrows of Roxana, who, her thoughts 
being constantly fixed on the banished Barb, continued to 
refuse most obstinately all advances on the part of Hob- 
goblin. 

It is thus, about two years after the birth of the son of 
Roxana and Scham, that we find Agba, the Barb, and Gri- 
malkin in the land of exile. We must say that their ba- 
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nishment, though severe, had not very deeply aflfected the 
guilty parties. Gifted with the idle and dreamy disposition 
of the Orientals; passing his days in utter indolence, or 
building golden castles for Scham (for the Mute still hoped) ; 
and happy at not being separated from his horse, Agba, 
sober and careless, had stoically submitted to the bed of 
heather and the oaten bread of the farm. As to Scham, 
happy at no longer having to undergo the torments of Tan- 
talus — ^which had caused his triumph, his ephemeral hap- 
piness, and his fall — ^he accommodated himself with much 
philosophy to his vagabond and free existence. 

The three companions were close together on this dark 
and rainy day: Agba musing, Scham grazing, and Gri- 
malkin smoothing his skin. Suddenly the Mute turned his 
head towards the south, and listened ; for he heard sounds 
that way in the distance. The noise which he at first 
heard becoming more distinct, he stooped to the earth to 
listen more attentively, and at the same instant Scham, be- 
coming also agitated and attentive, uttered loud and length- 
ened whinings. Then the noise came closer and closer — 
then was heard the dull echo of the feet of several horses 
galloping over the heath, and then a horseman appeared on 
the summit of one of the hills which surrounded the plain. 
What was the Moor's astonishment when he recognised 
Chifhey, followed by two grooms on horseback, and a light 
wagon. 

Scham, in his fright, galloped away, whilst Agba trembled 
to think that. Lord Godolphin's anger having perhaps sub- 
sided, they had come to seek the Barb, in order to make 
him resume his former functions. Still Agba remarked 
that Chifhey, instead of accosting him, as of old, with a 
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haughty, sarcastic, and contemptuous air, saluted him with 

cordiality, and entered into conyersation with him in terms 

of friendship and kindness. 

" Well, my friend," said Chifney to the Moor, slapping 

him on the shoulder with friendly warmth — '* there's news 

from Gog-Magog which will equally surprise and delight 

you. I have come to take you and your horse back to the 

stables !" 

At the sudden expression which darkened Agba's features, 

Chifiiey at once understood his doubts, for he said, pointing 
to the wagon, which one of the grooms opened, " Take cou- 
rage : it is not to make him resume his former office, my dear 
Agba, but quite the contrary. See those horse-cloths, of 
the finest cloth, splendidly embroidered with my lord's 
arms — that leading rein and halter of white leather, /md 
as soft as silk ; — and, besides, my medicine chest, without 
which I never stir when I go to fetch a horse of great 
value." 

The Mute followed this inventory with a curious eye, as 
the groom deposited the different articles in the hovel, and 
watched Chifney's countenance most closely. 

" I hope you understand me, my good fellow," said 
Chifney. " No one comes to look. after a * teazer,' and with 
such body clothes as these ! My lord never before gave me 
80 many cautions about a horse as about this Barb, who 
really deserves them all. Ah ! if we had but known it 
sooner," said Chifney, shaking his head ; and then con- 
tinuing — '* So now you must try and catch him, for we must 
return to Gog-Magog as quickly as we can, as this valuable 
creature musnot remain one hour longer in this miserable 
spot, so utterly unworthy of him." 
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Having had time to recover himself, and instantly at- 
tributing this unexpected and wonderful stroke of good 
fortune to the influence of the " white spot," Agba did not 
evince the least surprise to the astonished eyes of Chifhey ; 
but took a bridle, went out of the shed, struck his hands 
together, and the Barb, who for the last few moments had 
been hovering near the hovel with an unquiet air, came up 
tame and joyous. Then Agba bridled and clothed him in 
the warm and splendid covering which Chifhey had brought. 
The Moor seemed to act as it were mechanically — ^like a 
man dreaming whilst awake— and, in fact, the strange im- 
pression which the Mute felt at this singular circumstance 
had much analogy to such a phenomenon. Then, mounting 
a horse which one of the grooms had led, Agba took Scham 
by the leading rein, and triumphantly led the small party, 
accompanied by Grimalkin, who in two jumps had estab- 
lished himself on Scham's back, according to custom. An 
hour afterwards, and they all left the heath farm. 

We must now tell the cause of this unlooked-for good- 
fortune, which had drawn Scham, Agba, and Grimalkin 
from banishment, and at length assured to Scham for the 
rest of his days the glorious destiny predicted by the " white 
spot." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ** WHITE spot" — THE OODOLFHIN ABABIAN. 

We have said that Roxana had a son by Scham ; and when 
this foal was dropped he was named Lath. Included in 
the sweeping anger borne to his sire, severely punished 
for a fault for which he was by no means responsible, and 
intensely despised by every one during the earlier months 
of his existence, Lath was left to the care of his mother only, 
who loved him passionately. However, as Lath grew, and 
his frame developed itself, the antipathy which Lord Godol- 
phin and Chifney had testified towards him seemed some- 
what to abate. In fact, no colt had ever shown finer 
qualities, or promised more brilliant results. Strong and 
powerful beyond his age, he always headed and distanced 
with ease his young competitors at Gog-Magog, during 
their scampering gallops over the large enclosures attached 
to the house. 

In these races Roxana never quitted Lath, but ran be- 
side him, regulating her own speed by the youthful ardour 
of her ton, and sometimes dashing ahead of him, to excite 
his emulation, but never so much as to fatigue or weaken 
him. 
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Need we add that, at a year old, Lath gave every sign 
of becoming some day a very remarkable horse, so much 
did the purity of his blood and the incomparable beauty 
of his form distinguish him from all the rest of his com- 
panions. 

At this time the repugnance which was felt in England 
against Arabian horses, as the getters of stock, was a 
good deal abated ; for the descendants of the Darley 
Arabian, or Barbary horse, which had been brought from 
Aleppo into England in 1717, at the end of the reign of 
Queen Anne, had proved themselves so decidedly superior 
to other horses, that they began to understand that it was 
quite requisite to acquire continually the source of all 
strength and beauty from this primitive and pure original. 

In fact, the stock of the Darley Arabian — Dart, Skip- 
jack, Daedalus, Aleppo, Monica (Roxana's dam) — ^had 
never been beaten, either at Newmarket, Epsom, or Ascot. 

Lord Godolphin, seeing the almost marvellous develop- 
ment of Scham's son, remembered that the poor Barb, the 
sire, of this young prodigy — ^whose origin was doubt- 
less as illustrious as that of the Darley Arabian — was 
straying over the heaths in miserable plight ; — but a pre- 
judice, deeply rooted for a long time in the mind, is not 
easily eradicated — and it required the remarkable victory 
which Lath gained over the two-year olds with whom he 
ran, and the universal admiration which the young horse 
excited by this, before Lord Godolphin thought and be- 
lieved that he had in Scham an inappreciable treasure for 
the restoration of the equine race. 

It was after Lath's triumph that Chifoey started to fetch 
Scham, and redeem him from his exile. 
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Then Hobgoblin's star, until then so resplendant, 
began to 

" Pale its ineffectual fires ;" 

for his numerous progeny were completely beaten by the 
young and precocious Lath, who already proved himself a 
worthy descendant of the " Kings of the Wind." 

Disappointed at his bad success, and gradually losing 
the high opinion which until then he had had of Hobgoblin, 
Lord Godolphin first of all turned his pet stallion out of 
the splendid palace which he occupied, and lodged him in 
a box much less comfortable than that of Scham^ who had 
recently arrived at Gog-Magog ; for, if the Barb was not 
yet installed in the palace of the imlucky Hobgoblin, he 
seemed at least to rise very rapidly in the good graces of 
his master. 

Agba, heretofore so much despised, now enjoyed great 
distinction — and Grimalkin himself became duly sensible 
of the happy influence which seemed to cast its rays 
about Scham. 

But to participate in all Scham's triumph — to see him 
enjoy, in his glorious posterity, the marvellous destiny 
promised him by the ** white spot," so long overruled by 
the malign influence of the " wheatear," we must advance 
for four years from the epoch at which we are now speak- 
ing—that is, from 1734 to 1738. 

Three of Scham's sons, who betokened and proved their 
rare qualities, were then engaged in different races at New- 
market. 

Lath for the five year old race. 
Cade for the four year old race. 
Regxtlxts for the three year old race. k 2 
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Lord Godolphin then feeling and having the general 
opinion, was so sure of seeing Scham's sons carry off the 
prizes for which they were about to contend, that, from a 
caprice quite characteristic of his eccentric humour, he de- 
sired that the Barb should be present in person, and assist 
with great state at the triumphs of his progeny. 

Scham was present. 

Health, age, rest, and splendid condition had combined 
to give him a magnificent appearance. Superbly clothed in 
the Eastern style, he walked sedately beneath his purple 
housing, mounted by Agba, also splendidly attired in an 
Arab dress. For greater safety, and to keep within bounds 
those outbursts of pride and joy in which Scham sometimes 
indulged, a groom walked on each side of the Barb, holding 
in his hand a silken rein, which was attached to a golden 
bridle. 

The descendants of Scham were already so universally 
renowned, and the lovers' of the turf were so grateful to 
the Barb for the wonderful improvement which he had 
already produced in English race horses, that Scham*s ar- 
rival was hailed with acclamation. 

At length the bell rang, and all the attention of the spec- 
tators, for a moment distracted by Scham, was now concen- 
trated on the course. 

Lord Godolphin's prophecies were realised. 

The race of the three years old came off first, and Re- 
gulus, the son of Scham, was the winner. 

In the four year old race. Cade, the son of Scham, was 
the winner. 

Last came off the five year old race, and Lath, the con- 
queror three years running, and the son of Scham, was 
wiimer. 



i 
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Then the applause and shouting were almost frenzied. 
It is our duty, however, as faithful historians, to declare 
that Scham received these marks of general admiration with 
a modesty full of good breeding and dignity, and, indeed, 
scarcely seemed to notice the attention of which he was the 
object. 

As to Agba, he was not master of himself : he was 
wild ! — mad ! — in a complete state of hallucination ! He 
thought he saw sparkling in the blue sky as many white 
spots as there are stars to be seen on a clear night ; and at 
the bottom of the entrails of the earth a myriad of black 
wheatears, which disappeared in the darkness like a flight 
of bats. 

The races finished, Scham was led back in triumph to 
Gog- Magog, where another ovation awaited him. The pa- 
lace of the dethroned Hobgoblin was to be his noble abode 
ever afterwards. 

But what evinced the admiration of Lord Godolphiu 
for Scham was, that there was this inscription in letters 
of gold, over the marble entrance of this magnificent 
stable : — 



"ARABIAN GODOLPHIN. 



»> 



Thus the son-in-law of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, son of the illustrious Sydney, Lord High Trea- 
surer of England, gave his name to Scham ! 

« « « « « 

And, moreover, as the last proof of the fickleness of 
fortune (who this time was not blind), Hobgoblin — the 
unhappy Hobgoblin ! — dethroned, despised, was in his turn 
reduced to become, for the rest of his days, the ** teazer" 
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of Scham, or rather, as we should say, the Arabian Go- 
dolphin 

Agba shared the splendid lot of the Barb, and Grimalkin 
had the distinguished honour of sitting to the famous artist 
Stubbs, and of seeing his likeness pass to posterity in the 
picture which represents the Godolphin Arabian, and which 
is still in the library of Gog-Magog House, the seat of the 
present Earl Godolphin. 

Thus were fulfilled the extraordinary facts due to the 

m 

happy influence of the "white spot," and thus was per- 
petuated, in the midst of the pomps of victory, the dignified 
Eastern race of the " Kings of the Wind." 

Amongst the illustrious posterity of the Arabian Godol- 
phin may be quoted some glorious names, such as Lath, 
Cade, Heguliis, Babraham, Blanche, Dismal, Bajazet, 
Tamerlane, Tarquin, Phoenix, Stag, Blossom, Dormouse, 
Skewball, Sultan, Old England, Noble, Godolphin, Colt, 
Cripple, Green Mantle, Vamer, &c. 

As a final and complete proof of the inappreciable 
superiority of the primitive race of the East, Eclipse — the 
famous Eclipse, who was never touched by a whip nor 
pricked by a spur — ^Eclipse, the fastest horse of his time — 
Eclipse, who once ran, with a weight of one hundred 
and sixty pounds on his back, four miles in eight minutes ! 
— ^Eclipse, who was never conquered, and died at the age 
of twenty-four years, on the 26th of February, 1798, after 
having gained for his owner thirty thousand pounds ! — ^was 
the grandson of the Godolphin Arabian. 

What more need we say ? For the remainder of his 
days the life of the Barb was as serene, glorious, honoured, 
and honourable as the earlier part had been imfortunate 
and troubled. 
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We may add, that the majority of modern horses of great 
and deserved distinction owe their reputation to the pm*e 
and high blood of this noble and distinguished son of the 
" Kmgs of the Wind." 

After a career so variously chequered, Schara (Arabian 
Godolphin) died in peace and full of honours at Gog- 
Magog, in 1753, at the age of twenty-nine years. 

He was buried in a vaulted passage leading to the 
stables, under a .slab of white marble, bearing his illus- 
trious name at full length. Grimalkin had preceded him 
to the tomb, and Agba did not long survive him. 

Such was the singular career of this Barb, to whom 
England owes almost absolutely the important and striking 
regeneration of her thorough-bred horses. 



Thus, then, the Darley Arabian and Godolphin Arabian 
represent, if the expression be allowed us, the stock of the 
genealogical tree of pure blood, whence has sprung the 
numerous and precious branches which, extending to the 
present generation, perpetuate the primitive sap of that 
inestimable Oriental race. 

In spite of the apparent uselessness of this biographical 
narrative, we think it may be advantageous to note the 
necessary conclusion of these facts, for they demonstrate 
the undeniable power of pure blood as the means of re- 
generating bastard races, and thus affect a grave question 
of agriculture, commerce, and national interest. 

It is, then, of importance to insist on the immense ad- 
vantages which would result to our country (France)^in 
the first place, if the amelioration of our horses became so 
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great, that France would not be obliged to go to England to 
purchase at enormous prices the horses and stallions which 
we require ; and in the second place, if, in imitation of the 
English, by reverting to the primitive source of pure blood 
now represented by the race horse — ^which is but the Arab 
horse of larger size — ^we should regenerate the species in 
general, which would thus find full improvement ; for the 
greater part of our races of horses, already highly gifted, 
would gain by this regeneration those qualities of which 
they stand so much in need. 

Still, although of the utmost importance, this question of 
the entire regeneration of our breeds of horses, by the in- 
troduction of a certain proportion of pure blood introduced 
in crosses, according to the sort of work expected from 
the horses — this question, we say, must remain for a long 
time imperfectly understood ; for, unfortunately, in France 
the majority are utterly ignorant of the real object of horse- 
racing, and think that a race-horse is only good to run more 
or less fast ; and they ask its utility, or what benefit it can 
bring to harness-horses, saddle-horses, troop-horses, hun- 
ters, or draught-horses. But it would be far otherwise, if 
we knew that, to come off victorious in a race regulated 
by certain expressed conditions, a horse must comprise the 
excellence — almost the ideal — of all qualities possible and 
desirable in him — that is to say, strength, energy, speed, 
temper, bottom, patience, and beauty : not exclusively the 
beauty of an elegant and pretty shape, but of a masculine 
and useful beauty, such as a deep chest, a light forehand, 
well»formed limbs, &c. 

These axioms admitted and laid down : that a first-rate 
race-horse is the type of perfection, in his species — that by 
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a law of nature the different varieties in one family always 
preserve and re-produce their like, when they are not has- 
tardised by heterogeneous crosses — we may imagine how 
scrupulously care should be taken not to alter the race called 
thorough-bred in race-horses, since it is the type especially 
recognised as the regenerated. 

Now that the extreme influence of a certain proportion of 
this precious blood, transmitted by the combination of 
crosses, exercises over the physical constitution (and we 
may say the morale) of individuals being undeniably proved 
by experience- — inasmuch as the pure blood gifts horses, of 
whatever breed they may be, with courage, breeding, and 
bottom — we may suppose a draught-horse, for example, 
arriving, after four or five generations, by successive crosses, 
to include amongst his sires a race-horse, and inherit a cer- 
tain amount of courage, strength, and beauty, which he 
would never have possessed if he had only been perpetuated 
by individuals of his own breed, essentially dull, stupid, 
and dronish. 

We will sum up and estimate our own thoughts by the 
following quotation, borrowed from a treatise devoted to 
this subject, and which is considered a high authority in 
England : — 

" In admitting a proper quantity of pure blood, by means 
of crosses and varieties, we have made our hunters, road- 
sters, troop-horses, carriage-horses, and even draught- 
horses, stronger, more active, lighter, and more able to en- 
dure fatigue than they were before the introduction of the 
race-horse and the pure blooded Arabian ; and, in a word, 
the thorough-bred horse has much value to alter breeds, 
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increasing their good qualities, and being very frequently 
the real cause of their value." 

Once more we see what marvellous results the English 
have attained by the scrupulous attention with which they 
have preserved pure, and as the only regenerative means, 
the rich and fertile source of the blood of the Darley 
Arabian and the Godolphin Arabian, which (we cannot too 
often repeat) represent the prototypes of the thorough- 
bred horses. • 

Let France adopt the same system, since, by purchases 
made in England, we also possess stock of this spotless and 
illustrious eastern race. Let them not use as stallions any 
horses but those who have proved their fitness in the race ; 
let science — that is to say, practice and combination of 
crosses — be generally spread amongst the breeders and 
farmers of oiu* provinces, and then our breed of horses, 
already so beautiful and varied, will approach so nearly to 
perfection as to be able to rival the English produce, and 
then we shall not be obliged to pay such an enormous tri- 
bute to their incontestible superiority. 

EUGENE SUE. 
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